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ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Sweet flower rifling 
Pluttering, gay-wing’d wanderer. 

‘Essex is rather a flat county, I believe,’’ 
ventured Doll, who had been reading up a geography 
book for the express purpose. 

Val looked thunderstruck. 

Mr. Sheepwell answered promptly. 

‘In some places, miss. You see it isn’t all alike. 
Where there are hills its high, and where there ain’t 
its flat, 

“ Exactly,” acquiesced Doll. 

“ And do you think you shall like London?” pur- 
sued Val. ‘It must bea great change after the 
country.” 

“Yes, miss, it is a little. You see it’sa larger place 
than Wedsy, and one sees more people. Perhaps you 
don’t know Wedsy, miss ?”’ 

Neither of the sisters had ever heard the name. 
They replied in chorus that they had not the plea- 
Sure of a personal acquaintance with Wedsy, but 
were sure it must be a most enchanting place. 

“T live at Weday,”’ communicated Mr. Sheepwell. 
“Twas born at Wedsy. My mother lives there, and 
my father too.”’ 

“Ts ita pretty place. What can one see there?” 

‘*Not so pretty as London, miss, There’s plenty 
of cows and turnip fields. Do you like turnips, 
miss?” 

“They are a most delicious vegétable.’’ 

“Ay, miss, that’s just. what I think. Boiled nicely, 
and then mashed with plenty of black pepper—very 
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[SIR CHARLES AMORY PROPOSES. ] 


nice indeed. I’m very forgetful, really, miss, I 
hope. you'll excuse me,’”’ to Val, ‘‘and you too, 
miss,” turning to Doll; “but I really quite forgot 
it.”” 


“Forgot what?” was the mental query of both 
sisters, but they only smiled sweetly and listened 
with deep attention. 

‘To inquire for your ma. I hope she feels her- 
self. pretty brisk this morning.’’ 

Not quite understanding the meaning of brisk, the 
sisters answered that their mother was very well. 

“ Ah, it’s the same thing,’”? commented Timothy. 
‘““We always say brisk down at Wedsy— Wedsy, 
miss, is a very brisk place.” 

‘*T am sure it must be. Do you go to church or 
chapel, Mr. Sheepwell.” 

** Well, really, miss, I’m not particular which. I 
generally go to chapel down at Wedsy. You see,” 
in a burst of confidence, “ down at Wedsy the chapel 
seats are fall an inch broader than the church 

“ But what difference can that make, Mr. Sheep- 
well ?” 

‘* More comfortable to nap on, miss, We've a very 

werful preacher at our chapel, miss. His voice is 
just like the noise of a pickaxe ; it always sends me 
fast asleep.” 

“But don’t you find it very inconvenient. You 
might get locked in some day.” 

“Oh no, miss, begging your pardon for contra- 
dicting you, I always*wake up when they begin to 
sing the last hymn. I couldn’t sleep through that, 
anyhow.” 

“It is very beautiful, I suppose ?”’ 

“Tt’s very loud, miss; I don’t, know about the 
beanty. Each of them tries who can get the highest. 
It always wakes me straight up when they begin.” 

“We were going to ask whether you would like 
to accompany us to church, Mr. Sheepwell, but per- 
haps you don’t feel inclined.” 

* Delighted, miss, delighted ; but if the sermon is 
long and I should drop off to sleep you won’t feel 
hurt, becauge it’s what I always do at Wedsy,” 
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It should be tioned, to the credit of Wedsyites 
in general and of Mr. Sheepwell in particular, that 
the latter’s Sunday attire was slightly different from 
that in which he first presented himself at No. 9, 
Night Lane, 

A darker and somewhat better fitting suit of 
gray, an overcoat of chocolate brown, a real beaver 
hat, so much too big for him that it slipped over on 
to his nose, hiding a great part of that member from 
view, a pair of real dogskin gloves, ascarf of brilliant 
vet one green, and in one hand a tiny walking- 
stick. 

This was the “get up” in which Mr. Timothy 
Sheepwell prepared to escort the Misses Grubbington 
to church. 

In the whole course of their lives it was the first 
time they had possessed a male escort, and I only 
hope they fully appreciated it. 





* * * * * 


We left Sir Charles Amory in the fragrant conser- 
vatory waiting for Blanche Fitz Charles’s answer. 
He did not feel particularly anxious as to its pur- 


rt. 

He knew that he was the last scion of a grand 
old race, that his wife would *‘ walk in silk attire 
and silks hae to spare,”’ and he fancied that no wo- 
man would deem it an unhappy fate to be ever at 
his side, the mistress of his home, the sharer of his 
honours. 

There came to him, too, the memory of another 
girl, as young as Blanche, who had loved him with 
passionate intensity, hai screened his faults and had 
discovered virtues in him apart from his wealth and 
rank, 

But he did not care to think of her. She lay in the 
past, a past in which he was not the rich young 
baronet, but the needy Mr. Amory, so he was glad 
when the sound of Blanche’s voice broke the spell 
which memory had thrown around him. 

“Sir Char I thank you for your offer. I es- 
teem you as a {riend, but I cannot be your wife.” 
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A vivid Ulusiti had \come'to heft fair'éheek, Put\the r Fite 
voice did not falter. ” a ktow8'so well how to arrange an affair like 

‘I'he baronet was surprised. this,”’ 

*Llove you, Bianche, tenderly andi teilg;, D wilt fi “ And other a ” réinarked Sir Charles-with | 
try my utmost to make you happy.” a Knowing sniile ; “ her Indyalip is a Wonderful mana 

“I should never be happy as your wife, Sir | ger.” 


Charles. Forgive me for speaking thus plainly.” 

“But why ?”’ 

**I do not love you,:” 

“ But that will come in time,” he argued. 

Oh, how many, many men have tried this argu- 
ment; with how many @ blushisg, shrinking girl 
has it prevailed. She has married without love, 
trusting for it to comeafterwards. And what has 
been the result ? The love comes—almost every wo- 
man loves once in life’; but does it always come for 
him she has sworn'to love, honour and obey ? If not, 
better for her never to have wed at all—better for 
her path to have gone:on in its uuroffled calm, better 
anything than for er to awaken at the same moment 
to the bliss of loveand the'pain of bondage. 

_ But Blanche weesafe from this. Such would never 
be her fate. Her lieart was given once and for all. 

She had neither the will nor the power to recall 
it. 

To many gentle’ women like herself it comes to 
love down;.te love'men whom they must pity and 
excuse rather than respect and esteem ; but Blanche 
bad the blessed privilege'to love up. 

Gerard Danville tind small menos; albeit his in- 
come was sometliitig above the eighty pounds per 
annum assigned te him) by the Blackshire gossips ; 
but he was’ # clorgyman who taught the true faith,, 
whose feet’ were already fixed firmly om the steep 
ascent of Heaven,.and who would aid, not hinder, bis* 
wife in her attempts to:climb it too, 

Sir Charles'tooke Blanche’s hand, and repeated : 

“ That will come iw time.” 

“Tt might to some'women, perhaps, but not to me, 
Sir Charles, you are # gentleman; I feel: sure you 
will respect my secret. My affectione are engaged 
already.” 

“ Your mother'told me you were*free,”’ 

‘*T am free sofar tliat no publis® vows, no ratified 
engagement, binds me. My mother would have itso. 
Until I am of age T must obey her.” 

** And then ?” 

He made no apology for his question. 

Blanche probaly deemed that none was needed, 
for she ans wered!: 

“Then I shall'follow my own wishes. But I am 
only ,nineteen now; I have almost two years’ to 
wait,” 

For once Sir Charles Amory felt grieved for 
sorrows in which he had no share as the bright girl 
spoke so hopefully of waiting two years. 

He knew that he was in the presence of a true 
woman, that she would never change, and witha 
generosity be had seldom shown, he detertiinved! to 
do all in his power to Befriend tte man’ ste lbved: 

He rejoined, with simple dignity’: 

“Miss Fitz Charies, I willl not’ say that I am tot 
disappointed, but I thank you for your frank, 
truthful auswer, and I pray that in whatever path 
you choose you'may be happy.” 

She murmuréd) * Thank you:’’ 

He offered ber his arm, and’ they réentered’ the 
drawiug-room. 

Many an eye was cast on them, for: all present be- 
lieved they gazed on the future Lady Amory. 

Blanche trembled when she enctountered’ her 
mother’s gaze, 

The baronet led her to a chair and left her: 

He soon afterwards excountered the estimable 
Elizabetl Rivington. 

Now as this lady Had always chosen to regard 
Blanche.as the special property of her son, from what 
caprice no one could imagine, since the young people 
had never manifested any but the most ordinary 
liking for each other, she was not best pleased atthe 
baronet’s attentions to the demoiselle, besides she 
had a daughter herself, and who better than her 
Belinda could till thie position of Lady Amory? 

Sir Charles had taken tlie measure of Mrs, Riving- 
ton’s character accurately: he ktiew the being with 
whom he had to deal, knew that her neighbours’ 
affairs were at the tips of her fingers, and'it only re» 
quired a reasonable amount of flattery to draw them 
forth. 

The skilful manceuvrer danced’ witli Belinda, en 
quired after Duke, and finally'paid! the squite’s lady 
some delicate compliment us to the tasteful adorn- 
ments of Rivington House; she smiled, and he 
knew he should obtain the information that he 
wanted, 

Llizabeth could hardly believe her eyes. Here was 
everyone saying Sir Charles was engaged to Blanche 
Fitz Charles, and lo! here he was neglecting that 
young lady thoroughly, actually only dancing with 
heronee, She determined with femibine instinct to 


: “Strer cm manage: everything 

ters;’’ said Mrs. Rivington, maliciously. 

“ Are they such very undutiful young ladies?” 
‘*Mary is well enough, quiet, and rather stupid’; as" 
to Blanche, she is just pining away.” 

“ Pining away! I am sure she does not look so. — 
“lhe heart knoweth its own bitterness, Sir 
Charles,’’ quoted Elizabeth, with good effect. 

* And whet partiouler bitterness is this?” 

** Olt, one never: sure of these things, only 
little birds do saytti##last spring a certain gentleman 
was bold enought to: progse for the hand of Miss 
Blanche Fitz-Gliarlet that the young lady herself 
was more fo say ‘ yes,’ but that madame 
la aaa the rescueand politely intimated 
to Mré ville that his@bsence would be more 
agreeable tii: lis visits.” 

“Whine cutateat Langl’y Church ?”’ alluding 


to # milésdistant 
Sem toni chavitiihg m@mners and comes of a 
good’ SAI our falls hostess desires something 


nyore' for ; 

Sir Clavfes' Amory did not contradict her. Ap- 
r iy’ lie Was tired of her chatter, for, with a 
rte fare he’ quitted her side, and soon 

reception-roomsof Lady Fitz Charles. 

His' wow a powerful mind; le lad those talents 

J avéielbove mediobrity, witli must render their 
@minently good or emitiently bad. Beneath 
indifference’ with so ae the 

on world were: passivtiedeep and strong. 

Poll mitny a wrdmg, ney wicked, thing had 
‘Charlee Amory done itt his life, but as hesat im His 
lonely’ liome, on his return from the soiree dan- 
sante;. histheart waséstrangely softened.. 
| Wiiystiould Blatittie wear out her fait’ youth in 
Weury’ waiting? Wily'should Gerald{Danville labour 
inte" goed cause aloweand unaided? 

memory of thatovtier girl came back again. 
That girl had been Charles Amory’sifirst love. 

In aditigy city church head sworn to cleave to 
het*ouly till death did them part. 

Stie had been good aud true, but, with his fickle 
nature, liethad tiredand wearied of her, was not 
witt her when she diéd,he did not follow her to the 
grave ; lie cared not for'tiie blow that left lim free 
‘to seels anotifer—a nobler, but not# truer bride: 

And’ yettlis night, when one might liave:supposed 
his wind would be full of Blanche Fitz Charles, it 
seemed as though the image of his lost bride were 
ever preséntewithr him: 

He thought ef her ashe had known her first, a 
careless, blooming girl; theny later on, ae @blush- 
ing, shrinking’ fiance ; them as a heppy' wife, and 
then—— 

But we will not speak of that just now. 

Smoking acigar, Sir Charles went through all these 
recollections, and) his pity for Blanche deepened, aud 
he resolved to do what he could te-lielp:hen, 

Theletest news that Blankshire heard was’ that 
Sir Charles had started for hondem. Blankshire-mar 
velled; Lady Bite: Ohartes was furious, and Blaactie’s 
face grew paler as thie: days wore on, and:ail theres 
poaches aud avger she had! s0!dreaded came. 

Arrived’ in the metropolis, our baronet called upoti 
a chosen friend of his own, an ol sohoolfeliow tliat 
had always beer his r augel.. Pay different were 
their paths in life. Sir Charles! was: rich. ond ledian 
aimless, idle life; Vernon Digby, the youngersdn of a 
needy peer, had but lite swve hisdescent toboast of, 
but he was already in Partiament, where he wasknown 
to’ His ‘party as.@ man’ to berelied on; to the Opposi- 
tion as one sure to make his mark, 

The friends met with warmth; they talked long and 
earnestly, Sir Charles evidently urging some request, 
The rising’ MiP. committed himself to mo) rash 
promises, but cautiously said‘he wouldsee what could 
be dove. 

The M.P. invited his friend to dinner, notat the 
club, but at the family mansion; Elmore’ House. Lord 
B received him with courtly grace. Aiter dinner 
they held’ a long consultatiow over their wine:, The 
rich commower handed the nediy patrician’a clreque, 
aud their bargain was accomplished 

© * * * 





* 

One brief fortnigitt after she’ had refused the hand 
of Sir’ Ciliates Amory, Blanche Fitz Charles sat alone 
im the drawing-room of her mother’s hotse ; my lady 
and her elder daughter were absent, so there was no 
need for the girl to try to rouse herself from the sad- 
ness that pressed down her spirite, stich a sadness as 
I hope you, reader, may never know; thatof waiting, 
of hope deferred. 

A footman entered and handed her a card; half 





tind out all about it, 





dreamily ghe took it: and read thereon the name 


except her daugh- . 
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“A pretty scene,” she sitmpered, ‘“Bady | doatst to heF on earfll ; a iMfinute fore and the ser- 





pgostthed retired} she @ad b®r thue love were face tc 
‘ace, 
‘‘ Gerald;’ her tone wasa mingling of gladness and 
dreés to see him once again, fear of her 
mother’s anger. 

‘* Blanche, my darling, my. own,.I am.come once 
more to ask you to give yourself to me.” 

He spoke with a proud,’ ford joy. Blanthe was 
amazed. She did wor withdraw the Hand lie had taken. 
She looked up with her great love beaming in her 
eyes. 

“ But Mamma ?”” 

“T think | can manage that, Blanche. Wonderful 
things have happened. I am no longer curate of 
Langley, but reetor of Boenton. : 

“Of Boonton ?”’ for Boenton was one of the richest. 
livings of the county, it was worth quite a thousand 
@ year, i 

“Lord B————, in whose gift it:is, wrote and 
offered me the living ; most getierous of him, for I have 
“= even seen him.” 

“He must have heard of ”” with loving pride. 

“ And what is your cnswae r 


wilt ow,” 

at very moment Lady Fitz Charles‘entered, 
Blanche tlashed furiously, But the young restor was 
unmoved. oe 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Arter that clinuce'sight of Duke Rivington) Ida 
Colville had become’ yet more discontented witlt her 
lot. Mire: Club Was’ Kind and tender even, but the girl 
needed something more ; she needed! someone:to un- 
derstand avd sympathise with the longings of her 
(soul, sue wanted someone to tallt of tbe’things she 
jbest loved, those higher things'in artand nature of 
‘which poor uneducated Mrs.. Chu had no know- 


ledge. 

When the-New Yearwasa 8 old, while Duke. 
Rivington was attending hire gaities witr 
little heart and less en’ em, Ida bethought 
ene of het*feilow’ tra @id of his mention of 

is wite, 


Whatever Mrs. Grubtiagteit might be, if she re- 
qatenee husband stie nese a kindly man- 
ner, Would’ spare a wordlof syttipsthy for the orphan ; 
so? one afternoon Miss! Colville pee herself with. 
‘more than usual carer@ud set off for the aristocratic 
district known as Night Lane, Camden Town. 

In this-world there a¥e a class beyond society's 
pale'who do not live by rule, have four meals a day, 
go to cliurch twice on Sunday, etc. Bohemians some 
call them, because they have no regular mode of liv~ 
ing, no settled way of life ; but these people, whom the 
Pious matron deems beneath her notice, have often 
hearts more full of the milk of human kindness than 
their.proper,. st irreproachable neighbours. 

So it to wittd die Grabbingtons; they received 
Ida Colville, or as she introduced herself to them, Ada 
Loville, with a wart wélcém@s, Had-she been an old 
iriend suddenly réstéred to them they’ could not have 
seemed more glad to seeher? Matilda remembered her 
husband’s account of her, the girls admired her fair, 
sweet face, her-delicate white frade; nothing would 
do but she must stay to tea, and nothing loth to take 
for once a meal out of Middletow Street, she ac- 
quiesced, The enormous sum paid weekly by Mr. 
Sheepwell for the accommodation of tis noble self had 
just been paid, therefore the’ establishment was able 
to indulge in’a cake aud even sonie shrintps for the 
occasion. 

With vhat delicate:sense of honour so few’ possess, 
Ida Colville frankly informed: her hestess, of. her en- 
gagement at the ‘“‘ Nymphs? Resort,’ batto her sur- 
prise, Matilda only congratutated her on: hersucvess 
and wisted her own daughters could imitate. it; and 
then the Grubbiugtous. had! to’ tell her samething of 
their history, which of course included the risefand 
failure of several companiést, 

Six o’clock came, dudi although Ida. wae not due at 
the “Nymphs Resort”’ : till belfrpast eight; she had 
began to think of taking her departure wheti a:knock 


at the’ door announced: a visitor. 

“ Surely that! cast be: Me; Shebspwell?’” biush- 
ingly inquired Val. 

“Go and see,” 

Butit was avery different ftom-Timothy 


Stieepwell’ that revurmed:witu: Vab;. » tall, handsome 
man with expressive dark eyesaad mobile features. 

Téa felt conscious tiiat her colour rose as she) recog- 
nised the’ stranger site liad seen some weeks before 
in Mr. Caution’s private sanctum, 

Surely lie would-not remember her;:the chance ac- 
quaintance’ofia féw brief minutes; her doubts wero 
soon solved, Mrs. Grubbington affectionately greeted 
her son and then she turned to Ida. 

“Mise Loville, let me introduce you to my eon Mr. 





Percy Harcourt’; Percy, this:is: Miss Loville, a special 
friend of ours.” 


“ Yowlkmow mine, Geraldjawd I think even) mamma 
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Miss Loville thought that if ftlid were so special 
friends were very quickly made. 

Percy bowed with as eS. dignity as though he 
had never édén Her face béféte ; iv réality He recog- 
nised her at once and was unfeignedly glad to meet 
the beautiful girl again, and. even ashe felt eo he re- 
proached himself ;, what. mattered. to him, a severe 
unbeliever in the sex, thet a women’s face was fair, 
her voies low and tender, Fi 

He took #seat im-the shabby parlour. and chatted 


ily in lis t, easy fashion» for # little whiletda | w 
co ae attention, thet: elie 


listeded with a well pleased 
rose. i AaS 
* Sutely you are not going. yet?”’ spoké Matilda. 
Idw glauced at hér watch; which witlt sevérab other 
remnants of brighter days’ hed fount? théir way back 


since her engagement at tle‘ Resott.”” 
“Half-pastsix,”’ she saidyp yy‘ Dalcwltiyamast, |“ 

thank-you very ntuch,’’ r ; ' 
Shedid notswy what Matilde im her worian-'|' thie 


ly fedling: understood: When 
reudy td say “ géod+bye,’’ slid! 
fair cheek and bade its owner come again soon 

“ How pretty she is,” sighed Doll, when the door’ 
had closed on their visitor, 4 i 

“She en § bao mh os Poroy, giavely ;) 
“ where did you pick her ap, mother 

“T did nee pial her up at all Peréy,” retorted Mrs. 
Grobbington, indignantly, 

“Well, where did you find ‘her? who introduced 
her to you?” 

“ Your fathe?.” 

‘Tike girls had left the room atid Patoy took up an- 
other subject. se git Y 

Mother, até 'y6uill’? ‘you lovks' s6’vety, Very deli- 
cate, so pale ad thin,” i 

Tt wae no abW fear that he suggested to Matilda. 
Perpétual strtggles against poverty had well nigh 
worn her out, and in her heart there was a gnawing 
fear’, & never-déa¥ing regret, Which Kélpéd to také 
away her streti¢tit. 

For hersélf'the’ world held’ littl pleastires, bot 
where would the: joter of cotiifiatiies’ be without 
= Wifély car’, Who would watclit over Doll dnd 
Val? s 

Besides, atid’ oh, that was’ wordt of ail, when 
she crossed the rabicot) ttt divided! tite froth eter- 
nity, Where wotld’ she be?” 

As # girl, she had’ not been itréligiéis; sie’ had 
read the Bible every day, and gotle to chitch od 
Sundays, but after sie married “thingy of tte wort 
had filled her mind’ witli the things of this world) 
She had lived-for her husband’ dnd’ children, not for 
love of Hetwen, She dared tov pilink of her’ failing 
health ; she'dared not thie of the gréadt: hereafter ; 
long forgotten sits rose up’ and fled Ket mind with 
dread, Of one sin’ espeétially ths memory Was rarely 
absent, it Haunted her dlmost*liké'a gtiodt! 

7 * * ¥ ¢ 


The ‘‘green-room,” as the apartment at thé 
“ Nymphs’ Resort’ in’ which the artistes assémbled 
was proudly called, was of a middetite size’ and com 
fortably furtished. 

On’: the’ evetiitig whet Ada Loville’ visitei’ the 
Grubbingtons, several of the ‘so-called “notables,” 
were ‘préstut cosily discussing their own affaits, theit 
companions and'things in gourd: ; 

The’ tired cotjuror (his perforifianee’ befdg over) 
had subsided into’ His private attira, a duit of’ rusty 
black, the Best his’ smiull’ mibstis‘and large’ fantily 
permitted Him’ to'afford! He'stood’ taikiig familinely 
to thé chiéf contralto, Matame Mousélin, a file tia 
jestic' Woniah, who Had’bebn hindsore dtice, bit was 
sadly passé now’; fad réetiiote’ corer a mild flirtat 
tion was’ béibg darried on betwen tio’ sérié’ comic 
Annie Ball and’ ad Young tenor’; stié’ being about to 
charity the addiefite witli Mary's youtig’ man,” wore 
® hotisettiaid? s debs, vety sort ahd véry 16W; her 
fashionably dressed hait was ctowned’ bY ah imitation 
cap. She’ wits! very prethy and Her cotfipattion' knew in, 
80 they too were happy in each other’s society. 

The room was tolerabby fullt. for niost of vlié’com- 
pany were present, and’ some had brought a friend 
With theni;one of these visitors joined’ himself to 
Mr, Doew; anud-éntered into conversatiow with that 
great genius: 

“ Who is on now, Doem?’’ with a-friehdly pat ob 
the shoulder, 

“Johnny Grippsserio comic—immetise'favourite 
—double encord—house all crautimed-+” 

It was Mr. Doem’s regular custon to divider hik 
Seutences into’ fragments, and fire them’ off in 
Separate shots ; vot that he ever paused from laci¢ of 
Words ; obj no, but he feared the depth of talent cont 
tained ina whole sentence might be too tiuch for hi’ 
listeners, 

He was » very considerate mam. . 

“What a time since you've beem here, Mr. 
Dafiem,” calledout Antié Ball. It was beyond that 
young lady’s power to see @ man and not maite an 





attempt to ffirt With nity inte, +60; dhie’ watited 
to midke thé young tend jetidtis, 

“Pye béen tod bddy, Andie,” defig Aer Chitisti¢n 
ims, @ privilége dotieWhat’ freely exertined by tite 
gentlemen who visited the ‘ Nymphs’ Resort.’ “ Whit 

yat, secrets?” 

** Perhaps, how are you oing on litre?” 

“Very slow, very stipid’;' I’m‘ ciming fd the! 
‘conclusion’ éVéry tig’ iv - ae 

Madiitiis Moulin leuyhiet, sud’ saitt im a I6tid! 


‘Kast’ s dross, diva Sout hey’ the!” 
‘Avie’ tured dway'tb® tie’ teviol’s Kidd’ consolh- 
“tid: Hie ritatterad ‘4 


‘ie wWishte~ gadpld would) 
pee Cy ek oon Age anne athe” retorted! 
dey ana ey nw 
at elie fe. echt tut ke dha #9 itt her, 
snicea' the: fONOW fl Who's Your 


2 


a ragged Irishmany which just suited his sham bling 
walk. When he taken a sé#b and excitany 
greetings with his friends the irrépredsible Annie 
broke forth again. 

“ Ada Loville’s not come yet ; she’ll never be in 
time.” 


“ She always ié,”” atid’ Johny, atiortly. 
“The ladies Have Béen'a ‘Miss Loville, nine- 
teen to thé dozéis, Jotinny, in Diifein’. « Now 
I come to you as an impartial judge, what's the 
verdict ?” , 

“Yaw, she’s w nice little girl enougli’rather high ; 
and mighty, perhaps; she draws too. Qi course, 
the people come to see iné, still a good many of 
’em stop till'she's’ off Ali, you shoedid bhavé heard 
em cheer me to-night; it was quite affecting, really.” 

‘*What did you sing?’ 

Conceit was Jétmwy’s weal poiat,the company 
knew it and played upon it most unmercifully. 

“ The Irish Wake,”’ 

‘* Bravo, old'fellow, did you! réeiy? I wish I’d 
known it, Pd Havé odnié fh front.” 

“ Aly, great pity, yoh lost @ tree. Your stiould just 
have heard ’em clap, I really thought-they’d have tord 
the benchés'up,” said Jolinny, modestly. 

“Of cote you went.on again 2” 

“Oh, yes ; great nuisanee, you know, but I wag 
obliged to ; couldn't disappoint ’em so, really now.” 

“Clever boy—great favourite—public pet,” cried 
the conjuror, approvingly. 

“Who's on now 2?” 

“Mitinie Vaughan:’’ 

* Poor little Minnie!) it’s really too"hard on’ her td 
come just after me. Oan’t expect the people to listed 
to her, can’t, really now,” said Sotintly, pityingly. 

“* Must, who's that?” ae’ the’ ritaclitiy’ of w silked 
skirt was heard. 

“Miss Eoville; pothape,”” stigg ) Dob. 

** How citi yout rdéb het of hier’ tittes'?’” enquired 
Annie Ball, maliciously. ; “ why don’t ‘you swy ‘ The 
Fair Northern Lianet ?’” 

Her words were hardly uttered when the doot 
opened and our heroine entered. 

She wore’ a flowing dress of grey silk, trimmed 
here and there with soft filmy lace, pink roses weré 
twisted i her hair, # buiiéh of the sare flowers was 
fastened to her waist; very, very beautiful she 
looked. 

It was not wonderful that Annie Balt had causé 
for jealousy. 

Johnny Gripps came forward to place the new 
comer # chair by the fire; Mr, Doem congratulated 
her off Hér' last night’s success ; évén the young tenot 
deserted to’ her’ side, and Madame Mouselii greeted 
her with quiet respect, 

Ida Colville resporided te their courtesy with the 
easy grace that never failed’ ber, but her sentences 
were few ahd far between, whd soon the sbund of 
distant cheers:prdclainnet) that’ the last perfortiier had 
finished and Miss Loville’s presence was required 
by the crowd: Kér sweet voite had now go often held 
spell wbtitid. 


a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. Currins satin the little back parlour ore 
Fénuary dveniig, feeling remarkably discotitented. 
' Shé generally feltso, ‘Ot this ontasion slie had 4 
partionlar grievahce dvdr Whiéh’ té bidod: 

Mr. Honeymaii, faittiless arid‘ miost offending of 
' grocers, had not bétn near her for a whole week— 
‘for seven -daye liad she been deprived of the sweet- 
ness of his pteseuce—and although’ she had saved 





od | 90ts, noiselessly opér 


vested in perfwinkles, she was base enough not to 
-grateful for this signdl good fortune. 
ar reported that Mr. Honéynian was paying 
addresses to Miss Pipps, the daughter of a rieigh- 
bouring Erosngtooesy., fe the fair millitier was 
io 


“ Did he think,” 


furious at the bare i , : 
4 thuttered, “ thi tv relict of 
. the late: + crm | 


ffixis was to be played with in 
such a fashion. dious traitor! Surely he would 
be recompénsed for his wiekednéss, by fhé iiis- 
fortune of losing the inestitnable treasure shé would 
have proved herself to be.” 
But Mrs. C. felt extremely merciful, Sli¢ really 
, would have preferred for him #0 enjoy the tréasure, 
| than tv deprive him of it, so'shé was. or the’ point 
| of despatching Bella with a méssagé, invititg him 
to supper, when tlie sourid of a supressed® dlitidkle 
met her, ear, which slié knew could provéed! froiti ro 
other than the fickle grocer. 
Was there ever a woman without a spicé’ df jéa- 
lousy in Hiér fature’? 


“So ‘ PP: so she must be a phéidmefiol, a¥ rae’ ad bead- 
rival,-Anitie?”’ al, and I earnéstly desire t6 malté her detjtaint- 
* Ada Loville;’’ ance, this: Gash debilit bh a , 

A diversion here ensu v« caused by the entrance Pirprtdee _ Cathy — Ser orOlbeged 
of Johrity Grippe: eo ddknowledged leaders > tt hy- t . n 
of the small community,-he was in the costume of chudkle, and rémembered that slié had left Bella 


Grey alone in the slip, sti’ quietly slippett off her 

‘ S thé poe firs gah #'step 
‘ thoré resembling that of a dat than’ # hurnan beilic, 
reached a dark corner behind the counter’, Where, 
crouching down, she céuld Héar that weit on, 
| and yetremain invisible, 

Do not think I wish té rididilé the nbblest passion 
of our nature—love. 

I respect and honour true love in atiy shittpe or 
form. It is's nlighty power, a wondrotiy beautifier. it 
cain changé misery to’ joy, can softet every bitter 
load, lighten each trouble, and gild dvuri’ the bed of 
déath with péace: 

You tell mé, perhaps, thit’ [dVe° britigs many 
troublés, thatif unréquited, if sétiirtied as’ wortn- 
lést, it wrecks its owner's life; that even'if vitlued 
and’ appréciated, it makes uv dling’ tév dtosely to its 
object, so closely, that if we ceasé t0'lovd thiém’ there 
is an aching void within us, neyer to be filled’ 

Tt may be so with some affettion, but not with 
trae love. To bé worth the nam¢d it must be’ wheelfish, 
it must be faithful, strong and deep: And would 
such @ passion often fix itself onan unworthy object, 
and evea if so, would not its influence be’ sufficient 
to 

‘© Allure to brighter worlds.” 

In the annals of our country many an incident is 
related of great’ men whose lives were marred or 
clouded through love, but there also we read of still 
more numerous characters strengthened and purified, 
ericouraged and in the right, led onwards; ever 
onwards’ by passion. 

But while I thus’ respect the’ master-passion of 
our race, i despise the dling sentimentality whic: 
often passes current for it. I detest-it as something 
false aid weak, derogatory alike’ to speaker anu 
listener. 

But to return to our tale. 

Mr. Honeyman, dressed as we have described him 
once before, and holding im one'hand a Httle paper 
bag,. was’ perched: on one of the high, uncomfortab!.: 
stools on which Mrs. Cuffins’ customers were wout 
to rest themselves. 

It was growing late ; Bella had carefully ptt away 
the stock-in-trade, and the door being’ slit, s:10 
jsat opposite Mr. Honeyman; to whoui she pre- 
sented perhaps as great-a contrast as'could be inia- 





gined. 

Privately shé was wishing lie would:g6'honie, or 
else adjourn to’ the pariour, but: he did neither. 
There he sat on: his: untomfortable’ chair, with his 
legs dangling in mid air. 

He never spoke, but he stared perpetually at 
Bella, and every iow and then gave vent to one of 
the long chuckles that Kad readled'the ears of Mrs. 
Cuffins. 

This state of things lasted quite five minutes 
after the widow had taken up her post.of spy. At 
‘ he gathered courage. 

e opened the small bag, and selected:a particu- 
larly bilious-looking sweetmeat. 

‘* Have one?’’ : 

Bella took it, but she made no attempt to eat it, 
bat laid it on her lap. 

Mr. Honeyman watched. this action with great 


‘efactntss. 


He then leant forward, té' the immiitietit danger of 
his Whole body, arid’ asked iti a loud whisper : 

“How's the 01d: gal 2” 

The idea that she’ Was meant by this dlerant title 
never'struck Mrs. Cuffins’. 

Why should it ? 

She was only—~ [really must iét betray con- 
fidence, but she was quite'yottngist still) or thougut 
80. 

Bella prudently pretended not to anderstand. 





several pence that would have been otherwise im: |: 


r, Honeyman somewhat varied his'itiquiry : 
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“ Why, Mother Cuffins, to be sure!” 

Oh, how the matron’s blood boiled! Never, never 
would she treat that wretch to periwinkles again. 
As to Bella, she should go on the spot. 

“ Mrs. Cuffins is pretty well.” 

‘* What a queer old thing she is ?”’ 

Bella was not perfection, and she agreed so fully 
with this remark that she could not jfind it in her 
heart to reprove the speaker. She only raised one 
finger, and said, warningly : 

“Hush!” 

“ Why?” 

‘Mrs. Caffins mighthear.” , 

“Let her,” said Mr. Honeyman, with astoundin; 
bravery. “It’s the rightof a true Briton to spea' 
‘ig mind, andI think her a regular old cat, and I 
don’t mind how soon she knows it.” . 

“ Bat I thought you liked her ?’’ put in Bella, 

uietly. 
we Liked her. Ha! ha' ha! that’s a good un. Why 
I’d as soon like sour currants. Ha! ha! ha!” 

And he laughed till his face grew almost purple 
with the exertion. 

‘‘ But she thinks so, too,” said Bella, rashly. 

“Qn course she does. I meant her to. She 
thinks I’m going to make her Mrs. Honeyman. 
Ha! ha! ha! Fancy marrying a woman old enough 
to be my mother "—{perfidious man, what a slander) 
—‘‘a ugly, mincing creature with not a good look 
about her.” : 

He stared at Bella for a few minutes, and then 
resumed : : 

“* Now when I marrys, miss, it’ll be quite a dif- 
ferent sort 0’ gal, quite.” 

** Indeed.” 

** Black eyes, miss; I like black eyes when they 
comes natural. Excuse the joke, miss. Ha! ha! 
ha! I really couldn't help it.” f 

Not having perceived in what the joke consisted, 
Balla granted the pardon immediately. 

“Tm nota rman, miss. I don't mind telling 
you. I’vea tidy bit of money in the bank, and my 
business is snug. Mrs. Honeyman won’t have no 
cause to grumble.” 

"ie. 





«And myself, miss—well, I always was modest— 
when I was a boy I used to be called “‘ the modest 
youth of Islington Green ”—so I'll only say, miss, | 
as I think she might go farther and fare worse.” + 

** Who ?” 

Bella had let her attention wander. Intent upon 
the question as to how she was to make her es- { 
cape she had paid little heed to her companion, and 
now she had no answer ready. 

‘* Now, that’s a good un. Can’t you guess, miss ? 
Come now, try. 

**T never guessed anything.” 

**Come, miss, try now then; it’s never too late 
to mend, as the parson told me when I said I’d never 
been inside of a church. Black eyes,” he prompted, 
seeing she made no attempt at guessing, ‘* black 
eyes. Come, miss.” 

“Give it up,” in despair of silencing him. 

Mr. Honeyman dropped the paper bag and came 
a little closer. 

‘** A nice snug business, little to do, plenty to eat, 
a good, kind soul like myselt to look after. Don't 
you tlink that a pleasant life, miss? I’ma plain 
man, and, being so very modest, I won’t say any 
more about myself, only I'll take real good care on 
you if you'll have me.”’ 

Bella Grey had certainly never thought of such a 
proposal. It was not the offer she had dreamed of. 
No tale of love and romance, only prosy common- 
places. 

She did not like the grocer, and she commenced an 
unhesitating refusal, when something came whirling 
past her and struck Mr. Honeyman a smart blow 
on the ear. 


(To be Continued.) 








NO SECRETS. 


THE moment a girl has a secret from her mother, 
or has received a letter she dare not let ber mother 
read, or has a friend of whom her mother does not 
know, she is in danger. 

A secret is not a good thing for a girl to have. 
The fewer secrets that lie in the hearts of women at 
any age, the better. 

It is almost a test of purity. She who has none of 
ber own is best and happiest. 

In girlhood, hide nothing from your mother; do 
nothing that, if discovered by your father, would 
make you blush. When you are married, never, 
never, never conceal anything from your hus- 
band. 

Never allow yourself to write a letter that he may 
not know all about, or to receive one that you are 
not quite willing he should read. 

Have no mysteries whatever. Tell those who are 
Those 


about you where you goand what you do. 


who have the right to know, I mean, of course. 

A little secretiveness has set many a scandal afloat ; 
and much as is said about women who tell too much, 
they are much better off than women who tell too 
little. 

A man may be reticent and lie under no suspicion ; 
not so a woman. 

The girl who frankly says to her mother: ‘I 
have been here. I met so and so, Such and such 
remarks were made, and this or that was done,”’ will 
be certain of receiving good advice and sympathy. If 
all was right, no fault will be found. If the mother 
knows out of her greater experience that something 
was improper, or unsuitable, she will, if she is a 
good mother, kindly advise against its repetition. 

It is only when mothers discover that their girls 
are hiding things. from them that they rebuke or 
scold. 

You can’t be blamed for making little mistakes, but 
you will never do anything very wrong if from the 
first you have no secrets from your mother. 

M. K. D. 





FROM THE DEAR, OLD HOME. 


The seasons come, the seasons go, 
Cc is the lot all mortals know ; 
One day, beneath this roof is home. 
The next one, far away we roam, 


To-night we watch the embers’ glow,— 
Dim shadows flitting to and fro, — 

And say, “ The days, now past and gone, 
Were sweetest the sun e’er shone upon.” 


For we have lived in this dear old place, 
So long, we cling to its embrace ; 

And what we’ ve joyed and suffered here 
Make e’en the empty rooms seem dear. 


Aye, husband, hére the lassies came, 
And the boy I call by your lov’d name; 
While the babe we could so illy spare 
From here went up the goldén stair. 


Another left us when she wed; 

And anon we missed a silver head; 

A bridal wreath and a saintly crown! 
Youth takes the burden Age lays down! 


Our household goods we send away, 

And after them our feet must stray ; 

But our longing eyes with tears will fill 

Ss. souls to Home’s sweet memories 
thrill. , 


There father sat ; dear mother here; 
Here stood the cradle ; there the bier! 
Bring back, bring back my treasures ; Ob! 
I cannot, cannot, will not go! 


The children call—leave the table there ; 

Set close by the hearth dear grandma’s 
chair! 

Again, set the cradle a-near the wall, 

And over all, let home’s sunshine fall! 


All, all is vain ; the sunny head 

The grave hides, needs no cradle—bed! 

And Age scarce leaves an “old arm- 
chair,” 

Ere we, in turn, are sitting there! 


There is no chm, by which we bring 
To Winter the hue of magic Spring! . 
And the hour that coins life’s dearest 


prize 
Is the hour that nearest to us lies! 


From every place some good they miss, 
Who've left on clay-cold lips love’s kiss! 
And every spot is home that knows 

A household’s joy, or household woes! 


This dear, old house, to-day we leave, 
And for the new bright fancies weave ; 
If it prove one half as dear as this, 
We'll win our share of earthly biiss. 


And when, in sober, after years, 
We judge of life by its smiles and tears, 
Of Memory’s pictures, brightest, best, 
Let this one e’er out-rank the rest. 
L.8. U, 





THe WHALE AND THE SALAMANDER.—A aala- 
mander who hoped to strike oil went to the brink of 
the ocean during a shower and earnestly implored a 
whale to come in outof the wet. ‘ Thanks, ’’ replied 
the courteous cetacean, ‘‘ but I should feel entirely out 
of my element in your society.” Moral.—The above 
teaches us the propriety of being contented with our 

ot. 


‘cept perha, 


THE DRAMA. 
—_—@— 
PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 
THERE is heppily ~ necessity for breaking a lance 


in defence of These may not be 
great days, but, without tn to enumerate artists 
who, were it possible to bring them together, would 


constitute such a company as had never been seen 
under one roof, let us advise the rabid admirer of 
French art, and therefore the impatient doubter of 
Far to see the second act of “Ours” at this 


-We doubt whether an more admirable, ex- 


been seen the present generation of playgoers. 
From the rising to the falling of Se cutdn ete 


remarkable act, the eye and ear are gratified and the 
heart moved by a display of art that is at once 
subtle, intense, and largely beautiful. It is after 
witnessing of this that one longs 
for the pen of a ora to keep its memory 
green. 





Mr. HoLuingsHead’s short occupancy of the Char- 
ing Cross Theatre has terminated, and Mr. Field re- 
sumes his management of this house with # comic 
tragedy in three acts, entitled “* My Niece and My 
Monkey,” which will be produced for the first time, 
and under the direction of Mr. H. Horman. 

Recent visitors to the Zoological Gardens have 


been hopelessly perplexed in their efforts to find 
amongst the of Wales’s collection of birds 
and beasts a brace of that answer to the names 


tigers 
of “Moody” and “Sankey.” We are credibly in- 
formed that the offending names have been tempo- 
rarily obliterated by means of a strip of pious can- 
vas. 


Ar the Balfe National Festival at the Alexandra 
Palace, Saturday, July 29th, the chief features of the 
entertainment will be the concert, which will last 
from three till five, and the ever-popular ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” which will last from six till nine, and will be 
tollowed by a grand display of fireworks, to last from 
9.0 till 9.30, Madame Christine Nilsson, who will, 
on this occasion, make her first appearance at. the 
Alexandra Palace, and who delays her departure to 
the Continent in order to give her gratuitous services, 
will take part in the concert. Mr. Sims Reeves and 
other distinguished artists will also assist, and the 
concert will be conducted by Mr. Carl Rosa, the Ar- 
line will’ be Miss Rose Hersee ; the Count Arnheim 
will be Mr. F, H. Celli, whose success in that charac- 
ter during the last London season of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company we recorded at the time; and the 
Thaddeus will - be Mr, F. Packard, the 
principal tenor of the Ok Company. Mr, Frederick 
Archer will play a Balfe selection on the great organ, 
and will assist at the concert. 

Ar St. George’s Hall, a new piece by Mr. Gilbert 
A’ Beckett, “Tae Wicked Duke,’’ has produced. 
The plot turns mainly on the attempts of two ac- 
tresses and an aspiring poet, who are ruralising in 
Brittany, to rehearse a seveu~act tragedy which they 
are going to play for a charity. The rehearsal is 
overbeard by a maiden aunt ard a jealous lover, and, 
of course, causes serious misunderstandings, Mrs. 
German Reed plays with her usual spirit a spinster 
of blighted affections, and Mr. A. Bishop, as the 
gay deceiver grown old, gives a finished portrait of 
an ancient beau. Mr. A Reed, asa despairing lover 
with a passion for acting detective, extracts con- 
siderable fun out of his various disguises, while 
Misses Holland and Braham and Mr. Corney Grain 
act and sing with undegeing energy. Mr. Corney 
Grain’s sketch of “‘ A Musical Bee’’ is a clever skit 
on the “bee’’ mania, and affords him an opportunity 
for hits at amateur vocalists, and imitations of well- 
known singers, from Ethiopian minstrels to Tyrolese 
jodellers. 

Mr. Buckstonr’s benefit at Drury Lane proved 5 
striking success, though not more sothan might have 
been anticipated from the great personal popularity 
of Mr. Buckstone, and the respect felt for his talents 
both as an actor and an author—not to speak of his 
long and honourable management of the Haymarket 
Theatre. A charge of two guineas for a stall migh! 
under ordinary circumstances be said to amount to 
prohibitory duty, but it wascertainly not so on this 
occasion. The vast theatre was filled and no less 
sum than twelve hundred pounds by way of clear 
gain is said to have been secured. Ofcourse a pe!- 
formance of the ‘‘ School for Scandal ’’ including i2 
the cast the most eminent actors and actresses i2 
London was in itself a powerful attraction ;as was 
the chance of hearing Mrs. Keeley, who has long 
retired from the stage, speak the graceful and pointed 
lines of Mr. Eyron, and Mr. Buckstone delivor bis 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 


By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc 


— 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


te sag Se Ba Brad t you can 
threaten or do, Vincent Luttrel,” ssid Hugh Der- 
ton, endeavouring to assume a firmness he did not 
feel. 
“Good, very good,” laughed Luttrel. ‘I have 
here’’—and he took a tape-tied parcel from his 
breast-pocket—‘‘I have ben fally drawn, the affi- 
davit which sets forth minutely the particulars of the 
murder——” 

“Which was not ® murder,” faltered Hugh 
Denton. 

aa ha 1 Ep ony bead my pecay ot You defy i 
an ue with me, ma P ve four cartridges in 
this ple —and he o uced s neat Colt’s six- 
cham! “then facts in this affidavit, yet as the 
last you will find the more deadly weapon, ee 
you may defy a preliminary dose of the first ?” 

He p his right thumb on the hammer and 
“set” the No. 1 chamber. 

hg Denton watched his movements closely but. 
calmly. 

“T am not a coward, Luttrel,” said he, coolly. 
“You can fire ; it would be a release.” 

Vincent Luttrel saw he had made an utter mis— 
ee Hugh Denton was mentally, not personally 

raid, 

R. tried to make a jest of the production of the 
pistol. 

“You are so ready to misunderstand whatever I 
do and say, Hugh Denton, that I hardly know how 
to deal with you. Do you understand? I want your 
name for one thousand pounds, and never again, and 
I will keep my word, shall you see Vincent Luttrel 
or hear his voice,” 

‘Can I believe you ?”’ 

You can, and shall never see me again.” 

‘*T will do it,” said Hugh Denton. 

_ Vincent Luttrel sat down opposite to him at the 
little table, laid the revolver by his right hand, put 
the blotter and paper before him, and Hugh Denton 
proceeded to write the order. 

“ Villian and traitor!’ exclaimed Lionel Pomfret, 





(MR. STRAPS UNFOLDS HI8 eCHEME. | 


darting upon Luttrel at the instant that Hugh 
Denton, having written the order for payment, 
was blotting it and about to hand it to his perse- 
cutor. 

Vincent Luttrel started to his feet, but was seized 
by the throat with tke gripe of a Hercules. 

He had only time, by a sudden movement, to seize 
his little ivory-stocked revolver from the table and 
make a futile effort at resistance, when, with the 
skill of a Devon wrestler, Lionel Pomfret, adding 
the weight of his body to the impetus, brought him 
down with a crash by the “ back heel.’ 

And a crash it was, though the fall would have 
been far worse for Luttrel but for the interposition of 
a strong-made occasional table, loaded with Sevres 
and Chelsea china, a large turquoise majolica card- 
plate, some eggshell Japanese nick-nackeries, and all 
sorts of bric-a-brac. 

Though of excellent oak, and with many stays and 
cross-pieces, the table could not resist such a 
weighty strain; it gave way, and mingled. its own 
hard-wood splinters with the more valuable frag- 
ments of pictile ware. 

The terrific crash brought not only the servant 
girl but Isabel to the scene, in time to witness 
Luttrel, who was gasping and writhing under the 
grasp of his antagonist, but spoke not a word, fire 
hie revolver into the right fore-arm of Lionel Pom- 
fret, whose hold almost instantaneously relaxed. 

He, nevertheless, seized his man with his left 
hand, but Luttrel rolled over, released himeelf, 
sprang to his feet, and by the time Lionel Pomfret 
was on his legs dashed through the open window. 
The wounded man followed him in hot pursuit. 

Lionel’s heart was good, but the wound inflicted 
by the conical bullet from the insignificant toy-look- 
ing pistol had disabled her. 

t little firearm was of great potency for mis- 
chief. The hardened lead from the rifled barre] had 
screwed its way up Lionel’s fore-arm nearly in a 
line, fracturing the radius and wounding an 
artery. 

After a furious effort to leap a small dyke and top 
a fence, over which the pursued had lightly vaulted, 
the brave young fellow sank fainting on the hither- 
mee of the bank, while Luttrel disappeared in the 
gloom. 

Isabel was quickly at his side, and shortly after- 
wards Hugh Denton and the terrified servant-girl. 

The nearest surgeon was called, but in the mean- 
time Isabel, “by her father, had placed 
pledgets of fine linen and strong bandages round the 
wounded limb. 

A neighbour who also arrived volunteered to con- 





tinue the pursuit, but this was vetoed as utterly use- 
lesa. 

The appearance of Lionel Pomfret is easily ex- 
plained. 

He had come home with Isabel, at the request of 
his betrothed, [sabel having been immensely busy all 
day in the multitudinous preparations. 

The servant girl was] not unaware of the mys- 
terious visitor's presence, and from absolute fear, 
was standing oution the road, awsiting her young 
mistress’sreturn. She was delighted at the arrival 
of the athletic bridegroom, and ushered him in glee- 
fully, Hence there was no warning given of his 
approach. 

The surgeon came in half an hour, and, having as- 
certained the extent of the injury, used every effort 
to stop the bleeding, but was unable to do so until 
he had extemporised a sort of tourniquet. 

The excessive loss of blood, followed by utter pro- 
stration and syncope, so alarmed Isabel and her 
father that the latter was with difficulty prevented 
from setting out for the Hall, to bring with him 
further medical assistance; but, as the neighbour 
already mentioned was more active, and, what is 
more, most anxious to serve them, aa well as desirous 
of a legitimate opportunity for paying a visit to the 
great house, he was deputed to the miasion. 

Dire was the consternation of Sir Herbert and 
Lady Dorrington at the intelligence brought by Mr. 
aw for that was the name of Hugh Denton’s next 
neighbour 


But the heaviest blow was the confirmation of their 
worst suspicions by the informafion that the possible 
murderer of their child’s bridegroom was their son’s 
friend, Vincent Luttrel, whom they thought te be 
still with Jasper in Paris. 

At firet they refused to believe in this part of the 
story, but Mr. Selby assured them that not only 
Lionel Pomfret but Mr. Denton and his daughter 
had both ample opportunity of identifying the 
assassin, for so Mr. Selby insisted upon calling him. 

Sir Herbert was quickly ready for the journey, 
and, with a promise to bring the sufferer if he 
could possibly be moved, he entered the capacious 
family carriage, driven by the family coachman, and 
drawn by a stout pair of Clevelands, with a stalwart 
footman also on the box,and, with Mr. Selby and the 
family physician, was soon on the road to Rose- 

ead 


mead. 

Ether, brandy, and an effervescent dranght and 
@ stoppage of the hemorrhage had restored the pulse 
of Lionel Pomfret, though his weakness was ex- 


treme. 
The doctor, as the patient earnestly desired it and 
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the wound was not one which forbade locomotion by 
a carriage, consented to Lionel’s returning with the 
baronet to the Hall, on account also of the superior 
attendance that could be there given. 

Lionel, semi-recumbent on a number of pillows, 
his well-bandaged arm in a cradle of spiimt®, aecom- 
panied by Sir Herbert and his medico) Was Carried 
over at a little before midnight to Dorrington Hall. 

He was met by his surprised and terrified father, 
for Sir Piers had been absent when Mr. Selby 
arrived. ; 

But the person most astonished and imeredi#lons 
was Jasper Dorrington, who, with Mr. Straps had 
just reached home by post-chaisé from the station as 
Sir Herbert and Dr. Wilmoat had set out for Rose- 
mead, 

Mr. Straps was “prepared to swear before any 
justice that Mr. Vineent Luttrel was staying in Paris 
for several days on partieula® business, and, more 
than that, he (Mr. Straps) badseen with his own eyes 
Mr. Luttrel’s luggage allleft in his room the very 
night afore, when he and master left Pasis*by the 
night express. Besides, tliey’d lost no time on the 
road, and, unless Mr, Luttrel could be is two places 
at once, he could not be at Rosemead and iw Pirie at 


thesame time. Depend on’t, gentlemen,” eaid he, | 


“it’s a case of mistakes ity, and perhaps éome- 
boty very like Mr. Eagttfel has done it, but I'll 
swear it isn’t my young! master’s friend, whatever 
else he may have to andwer fix,’ . 


Such was Mr. Straps” opinion, 
an opinion which gave jectures, 
some extremely wild aad 

In the servants’ hall aw bie” or 


“fetch” of Mr. Luttrel guimed ge y aod 
some wonderfully authensiewtiad men bung 
by mistake for murders, the Vidtines or the 


real murderer appeared afterwards to prove the fatal 
blunder in evidence and the law, were gravely told, 
and made somehow to fit the occasion. 


One perplexity sorely troubled Sir Herbert até hie” 


good wife. It was how, in the morning, to break the 
gad news to the bride-elect. 

Here the doctor stepped in with a “suggestion 
which might save alarm, and the telling of a “ white 
untruth,” the burden of which he would take upon 
himself. 

His proposal was that he should, at an early hour, 
visit Alice, and, in as delicate a manner as possible, 
announce a slight accident with firearms as having 
befallen her lover. Meanwhile Lionel Pomfret 
should be prepared for a visit from his intended, 
and, as the wound, though severe, did not affect any 
important organ, and the outward appearance of the 
patient would indicate no more than an injury to the 
right band, the plausibility of a postponement of the 
wedding ceremony on account of the inability of the 
bridegroom to place the ring on the bride’s finger, to 
say nothing of the malaise of bis wound, must be the 
assigned reason for the delay. 

And tow came on a conseil de famille, in which 
Sir Hérbert, his lady, their son, Piers Pomfret, and 
Dr. Wilmont were the debaters. 

In it, for it was assumed, despite the suggested 
doubts of Jasper, that Vincent Luttrel was the per- 
petrator of the deed, the prosecution of the villein 
was resolved on. 

Sir Piers proposed to offer a reward of five huu- 
dred pounds, atid Sir Herbert declared he would 
supplement it by another hundred, for the appre- 
hension of Vincent Luttrel. 

Mr. Straps heard a ramour of these intentions in 
the servants” hall, and thereupou hastened down to 
the rectory, where he informed Martha Miller of his 
iutenttion to earn that money, and thereupon to 
make Her’ Mrs. Straps without farther delay. 

Martha Miller heard him with attention add first 
gave Him her opinion as to Paris, foreign manners 
and morals in general, and of Mr. Vincent Luttre} in 
particoler, witl: great positiveness. And them added 
that' as to Mr .Straps ever touching the reward for 
apprehending Mr. Luttrel, she thought it disgraceful 
even to think of it. 

** Let them that gets their living by blood-money 
get it. It’s their trade ; but it isn’t yours, Mr. Straps, 
nor shan’t be if I know it.” 

Mr. Straps used the usual argument, that if he 
dida’t have the reward somebody else would, that he 
was interested, and so was everybody else, in catch 
ing aud convicting a murderer, bat Martha Miller 
would not, and therefore could not, see it. Finally 
Mr. Straps gave up the controversy, but still adhered 
to the ides of getting the five hundred pounds 
reward. He resolved upon # last push to bring ever 
Martha to his side, and this time he succeeded. 

‘“Martha,” said he, mysteriously, “I had hopes 
not to be obliged to tell you of a remarkable adven- 
ture I’ve hed iw Paris this last time. If this Mr. 
Luttrel isn’t @ murderer already it isn’t his fault by 
no mesons.” 

Martha Miller listened eagerly, 


“ Well, you see, sotie twenty years ago, when he 
was # very wild young man, he makes old Mr. Den- 
ton up here horn-mad and jealous about a little 
woman he had for a wife:at that time, and he accuses 
her of being two-face with a Captain Fitzgerald. 
Well, Mr. Denton waylays this Captain Fitzgerald 
on the hore and challenges him to fighty there 
andthen, Isabel’s father collars this Captaim Bitz- 
gerald, who upsets him, when off goes his pistefand 
shoots the captain. Well, he goes insetisible, and 
this fine Mr. Luttrel and Mr. Denton—you wouldn't 
think it of him, l’m sure—tope the man over the rocks | 
in ifore. Mr. Straps ppl Mimoclt wee of ale 

ere Mr. Straps self toe 
which Martha had draws, by permission, for kis re- 
freshment, ; ‘ 

“ You’re not a romancing, Boge,” sug 


cautious Martha. * 
“Not likely. It’@ a tytle. I heard it fromthe 

captain himself,” pm | 
“What! from th y that was shot desé and 

then thrown into dw sem? I did not tink 

couid be imposed on by such stories, and 

that you wotld have the impudence to tel} themite 

me, 





J 








ng to “peach 1D 
him,’ and sow, thougt: Thinks t's Kon elins 
dome this, he desexves te” for # of 
other things, let alone of 
my master at Epsom and snd other places, 
paok kijow well.” 

, think I'm your such « 
villain to justice, Mr. Straps; iar frum in It's only 
making yourself a professionel thiettalter for hire, 
as oue might say, that F objected to.” 

Having thus far ed in o¢ Marthe 
to his project, Mr, Straga Oat to ler his 


“If so be,” suid he, “this bit of work is really 
done by Mr. Luterefy tefl bolt back to France as 
fast as he can, and as I ®now the hotel and the 
place where his baggage and a sight of things of his 
are stowed away, why, hell go back there after 
them, and then I’)l have the Frencl: police on the 
look-out, and grab him, Martha, assafe as he’s a born 
villain,” 

Martha Miller no longer opposed her lover’s plan, 
and just as the family council we have spoken: of 
was about to break up, Mr. Straps,presented himself 
beforethem; his plan was approved, and, though 
Jasper Dorriagton was still unable to reconcile the 
presence of Lattrel in England with what he, con- 
firmed by Straps, conceived to be an impossibility, 
he gave in, and relying on Straps’ ingenuity and 
readiness of resource, that person was dispatched for 
Paris, and set out with alacrity for that city, 
amply firmished with: ‘‘ the needful,” and backed by 
letters to the French pelice authorities, to assist 
him in his quest for a suspected murderer, 

But the cleverest of people are often wide of the 
mark in their conjectures, 

Vincent Luttret was not'the man to be daunted by 
difficulties, or appalled by the failure of one 

me 


He had always kept himself. prepared for the 
worst, if his hold upon Hugh, Denton should be 
broken by any untoward circumstances. 

He bad spoken of his affidavit, which he kept 
dvawn out, but of ree uusworn,in which he gave 
his own artful, version of the wagical event at 
Torqnay. 

This he-now resolved to place before the authori- 
ties at Scotland Yard, and thus turn the tables, as he 
hoped, upon his opponents. 

A criminal indictment would close the mouth of 
Hugh Denton, ae to-his extortion. of money, of which 
too he flattered himself there existed no producible 
evidence, 

There was no more to be got by concealment ; but 
a thirst for retaliation, a rage at the escape of his 
victim, and furious desire to wreak his vengeance oa 
Lionel Pomfret took possession of his whole soul, 

He feared not consequences if this could be grati- 
fied, and every evil passion of his vile uature prompted 
him to carry out his plan. 

His disguise served him well, and inquiries at the 
railway station on the following day failed to give 
the least trace of any geutlemau who cotld be sap- 
posed to resemble thé elegant Vincent Luttref having 
left by. that conveyance. 

Five, third-clasg tickets, three seconds, and one 
first were, as the inquirers end clerk thought, pretty 
clearly accounted for; the first-class Lege. wh ser d 
9 well-known gentleman, the three seconds a 
lady and two children, and of course, of the five 
thirds, balf-a-dozen people were ready to testify that 
nobody like Mr, Vincent Luttrel was among them. 








Nevertheless he was, as we shall presently see. 
* * * * * 


Mr. ——— Foxcraft sat im the office in Scot- 
land Yard im deep confab with another chief of tho 
detective department, 

Rig ee of ~~ discussion was the maagoo unt- 
able moe Of some thousand pou worth 
of pres yom property of a well-known countess, 
from # railway station, whence they diverged to a 
"orgy twysterious murder of a woman whose re- 

|, teidentified, lay at a Lambeth mortuary 
ee verdict of @ twice-adjourned coroner’s 

A gentlemeat gent in bis card. 

“Sow him in, Ninety-four,’ said Mr. Foxcraft. 

: Lattrel entered. 

@vening, gentlemen,” said he. “I have 
@ive some information and to ask your ad- 
sw 4-~yoding course of ~proceeding in a matter iu 

Wwhielh E wav not myself altogether guiltless.” 

The #Wo detectives pricked up their ears. 

~My ” continued Luttrel, ina melan- 
ourlioe » “has reds been ne with the 

my partici a murder—yes, a 
murdetin which I was the unwilling witness, and 
afterwards the accomplice by concealment, to shield 
and save the man who committed it. But now my 
remors@has overcome all other feelings, and I pro- 
pose to make what atonement I can to society and 


the law by 4 full confession, whatever it may cost. 


nié to do so,” . 

© Right,’ said Mr. Foxcraft; “buat I must warn 
you against telling us anything, as We are bound to. 
digclose to the authorities what we may hear, and it 
ttiey be used against you as evidence.” 
"I know it, but trrat will not deter me. I offer 
Beth ngage that will criminate myself, 
With # full desire to acvept the consequences,” con- 
tinued he—a formal affidavit, drawn long since, in 


‘which evéry particular is detailed, but until this 


moment I have never mustered courage to swear 
it.”’ 

While Luttrel thus spoke, he was not at all sur- 
prised to see Mr. Foxcraft’s companion slide out of 
the room and return with something in his hand, 
leaving the door ajar on his re-entrance. 

‘ Willbyou oblige me with your name?” said Mr. 
Foxeraf®, drily. / 

* Tt is on that card,’”’ replied Vincent Luttrel, 

‘Ob, aye; and your address ?” 

“No, —+, Altiity; Piccadilly; 
Paris.” | 

‘Good: it is my nupleasant duty, Mr. Luttrel to 
inform you that you may consider yourself in ctistody, 
on your own confession; @s accessory to a murder. 
It is not for us, sir, to ask you for particulars—those 
we will endeavour te find owt fot durselves.”’ Mr. 
Foxcraft gave a sign and a constable in private 
clothes entered, 

‘« Just search this gentleman for arnis, and anything 
he may have about him,” said the inspector. “He 
ie in your oustody for the present,’’ 

Vincent Luttrelsmiled,  “ 

He laid the small revolver on the desk, Which Mr. 
Foxcraft at once secured, then submitted placidly to 
the search, ‘ 

His pocketbook, purse, and card-case were re- 
turned to him, and Mr. Foxcraft politely apologised 
for what be again called “hig necessary but un- 
pleasant duty, 

“And now, Mr. Luttrél, I miust take 
this. paper, atonce beforé fle sitting magi 


bat last from 


» and 
ate at 


. Bow Street. He will deaf'with thé matter, our duty 


being merely to hold yor safely shold he think 
proper to order a remand.” 

A cab was called, the constable got on the Box with 
the driver, and with Mr. FPoxcraft and Vineent 
Luttrel inside, it séon drew tp at the dingy door of 


_ the chief police office, 


The prisoner’s arrival was eagerly scanned by » 
small group of ragged urchins and ditty, dissipated 
looking women, aud Vincent being sliown into the 
magistrate’s ptivate room awaited the completion of 
@ case theu on. 

Mr. Minshull perused the fairly written document 
with serious attention. 

“ Tell Mr. Barnaby to step here.” 

The experienced clerk of the chief office appeared, 
and the magistrate handed him the document of 
which we have more than onde spoken, It was 
headed as follows :— , 

* Statement fi ees late, 5 i to his 
participation in the concealment 6 vy Saha 
Captain O’Gormian Fitogorald, by Mt. +4 enton, 
in the presence of the said Vincent Lattr ,,hear Tor- 
quer. on the alent of the—day of—, 18—. 

Then came a craftily edloured patrative of the 
well-known occuffences in which Hugh Denton was 
described as secking thé life of his opponent, aud 
when he declined ‘to fight him, ag “ g him 
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down,”’ and thereafter, seasoned with sundry expres- 
sions of the writer's renrorse, disposing of the body 
in the way already related, 

The clerk merely remarked. 

‘‘And you desire to swear to the state of facts 
contained in this paper?’’ 

“TE do.’ 

“ Take this book in yout right hand.’ 

Vincent Luttrel did so; and the clerk deliberately 
read over to him every word of the document. 

**This paper contains the truth and nothing but 
the trath,” ending with the usual ddjuration, Vina- 
cent Luttrel repéating the solemn words, too often 
lightly repeated, after the functionary,. 

“ Be so good as to sign your deposition.” 

Lattrel did so, 

‘« Mr. Poxcraft,’’ said the magistrate, I shall at once 
issue my warrant for the apprehension of the Mr. 
Hugh Denton named in this affidavit. Yow will go 
down to Devonshire, Mr: Foxcraft; taking wits you 
the prisoner, for I cannot at present admit him to 
bail, to identify the accused. I need hardly say to 
a geutleman of your intelligence that, howéver tatty 
may be this disclosure, you will be protected from 
punishment by being made wituess for the Crown, 
At the same time, to ensure your attendance oy 
behalf of the prosecution, you will be héldin custody 
until the trial; ofless bailed before # judge in 
Chambers, I am not called on to express an.opinionm 
on the degree of the crime set forth in this affidavit, 
por shall | be so, as, in due course, the examination 
and trial will take place in the coufity and at the 
assizes nearest to where the crime was committed.” 

The magistrate rose and left thé room, and Mr, 
Foxeraft politely fastening to Vincent Luttrel, he 
and tle constable did the same. 

That vigbt, watched by a constable, Vincent Lut: 
trel was lodged in one of, the barred adartmedits at 
Scotland Yard, and-ia the morning. was ew route’for 
Rosemead, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


BURNING with @ fierce desire for revenge; Vincent 
Luttrel had forgotten for the mometht thedwkward 
position in which he would place himwsalf ay the’ ac. 
complice of the man whom she charged with wiliul 
murder. 

He was; in fact, by no meane easy in his: mind ag to 
the result of publicity being given to tne case, 

That event, he justly feared, might bring to light 
the damning fact of his, the aecusér’sy inowledge of 
the existerice of the mau whose death was the grava- 
men of the charge’ he bad brought forward dfter so 
long a silence. 

‘These diswurbing reflections humbled: hinr duriag 
tle long journey from London, he being,-all' the way, 
narrowly wateted, and in the close ctstody of a stal- 
wart plain-clothes donstuble and a¢com panied by tire 
vigilant Inspector Poxcrait, who, with his corirade 
aud his prisoner, occupied a separate coupé cont 
partment throoghout the Whole jourtey. 

Vincent Luttrel bad informed: tive i tor (he 
knew that concealment was useletsy of the whole 
particulars(except hisdemand of the'thotsand pownds 
from Hugh Denton) 'of bis conflict with Ridwel Pome 
fret, which he imputed to a persoial qiérrel and 
jealousy. 

The astute police agent, seeing nothing improbable 
in his account, agreed that, as the woutidedtnun’ mig lit 
possibly be at Rosemead (Luttred knew nothiig to 


insistitig that bis miédeeds and offences werd thé 
fotthy dud origin of all tiitss éyvild, of the drewdful, 
perhaps fatal wound of Lionel, the postponétient add 
possibly the fruétration of his tidrridge witht Aliee— 
a postponément Which Had aldo affected that of his 
beloved daughter and Evelyn. 

THE latter was eortitiattig. his ftiend’s self-accusing 
lamentations, when Mr. Foxcraft entered. 

Thé inspector was nitufally ¢ good-hearted nidn, 
and notwithstinding thd pectiliar tattre of his cilling 
was loth to inflict unnédéssdry pain By dbtupt harsir- 
négs. 

Singling out the young clergyman, he said: 

© Exctisé nie, révéerend sit, bat as T presimé you 
ate a friend of Mr. Deiton’s, and is my bidliiess is 
unpleasant, I will say a Wotd or two ih private to you 
if you will permit me?” _ 

“Certainly,” replied Evelyn Stéwart, rising, and 
about to leave the room. 

“You misunderstatid me, sit, fdo not intéid to 
leave thid room, but desird a word apart.” 

He took from his breast pocket the London mazis- 
ttate’s warrant, and as they wént to tho window at 
the etd of the apartment the détéctive handed tht 
document to Evelyn fot pertisal, simply saying ib dif 
undertone, “there is my duthority.’ 

Evelyn Stewart turned pale. His lip quivered, as 
he endeavoured to whisper to the officer : 

“This will kill his dawghttr. What éan be 
done?” 

‘Get her away upon some pretence,’’ replied Fox- 
craft, in tlie gamé fone. 

“Tsabel, my dear,” said Evélyn Stewart, saddenty 
turning round, “I thiuk that we aré bound Took in 
at the Hall to-night; at least I hast do 80.”” 

Isabel gortaialy looked and felt astotlished. 

“Yes,” he continued, as if petusidg the paper he 
held in his hand, “this ig iadeed dn urgetr call. I 
think, sir, We liad better rériré aud lédve.you to éx- 
plain the ufgency of yoir business to Mr. Den- 
ton,” 

He returned the warrant a9 he spoke. 

“ Tsabel, it will not take you long to prepare for a 
walk, willit?, I have something to explain, and I 
would wish to see Sir Hebert upon other busindss 
before I retire to rést.” 

“T will get ready in a few’ moments,’’ said Isabel, 
And she left the apartment to do so. 

“Mr. Denton,” said the inspector, the imstant 
Isabel had departed, “theré is little time to lose. 
You are my prisoner on a sworn information, the 
particulars of which are contained in this warrant, 
L will wait the departure of your daughter and this 
geutleman, when you must accompgny mo in a 
vehicle, Il have hard by to the town of , and 
there, beforé te stipendiary magistrate, auswer to 
the charges made against you.” 

Hugh Denton did not blentch. - Indeed, both 
Hyelyn and the officer were surprised at the coolness 
of his mander, 

“There is no need, sir,” said he, addressing Mr. 
Foxcraft, “fo repeat the nature of thé charge, It is 
one of murdér, aud my accuser fs Vincent Luttrel, 
l have long expected this result, which within the 
last.twenty-four hours I have considered inevitable. 
My accuser is not the man to be balked of his re- 
venge, and I shall need ali my frieids’ advice and 
all my friends’ Help to confront “wnd battle the 
malice, of ;my fiendish persecutor, who will at last 
hound me to the death. Iam at your command, sir, 
but for the sake of mercy conceal this blow from my 





the contrary), it would be advisable that his pr 
should not be seen by the parties théré When he Went 
to make the arrest. 

* Indeed,” observed Mr. Foxoraft, “ your descip- 
tion, Mr. Luttrel, of the man and the place f¥' sv pre- 
cise and satisfactory that I now thik it wae quite an 
unnecessary trouble to have brought you down’ with 
me at all, though, as you will be reqaired to give 
evidence to complete the case for cotirtitral, you will’ 
be wanted here, As the caption presetits 10 difficulty 
Mr. Luttrel, I shall allow you to’ remain with my 
officer here at some convenient place’ i the villa¢e 
while I take the necessary steps for the arrest of Mr. 
Hugh Denton.’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when, if pursuatce of 


this plan. Mr. Inspector Foxcraft kuotked at the front |’ 


door of Rosemead Villa, and in reply to hie inquiry 
for Mr. Denton, was ushered ito’ #W6° Wéellkhown 
little waiting parlour and asked for hi# ame: 

“ A geutlethat frony London, whi’ lid private busi- 
ness with Mr. Dentom” 

“ Show bimini” 

At the'tew table sat: Evelyn Stewart; Isabel, atid 
Hugh Denton. 

We need hardly say that the récett tragic oottitrance 
and the critical state of Lionel, though he Wad it tid 
real danger, had saddened every ‘fxd; and ptéduced 
an nnwouted seriousnes of tonéand nidinet. 

Hugh Denton, according to his usté¥ théthod 
of looking at the gloomy side of things, had just been 


. 





‘of ta 


, you 


t child, if it be possible.” 

‘Phat will depend upon your 
upon me,” replied Mr. Foxcrait, 

“Leave that to me and Sir Herbert,” said 
Evelyo Stewart,“ and place your trust in Heaven. 
It cannos be that villany can so triumph, nor siall it 
if. haman help can rescue you.” 

‘+ beliéve you, and place my trust above, 
Hagh Denton, resignuedly. 

At this moment Isabel reappeared, attired for her 
visit to the Hull. 

“Do not inconvenience yourself, I pray you, by 
returning to Rosemead at a late hour, should you 
be detamnéd at the Hall,” seid Hugh Denton. 
*“Tgabel cati stay over tie night with Alice, aifd 

*? You Will be 66 lodely, fathét, Mat I cantot think 
‘ing all niglt.” : 
oe much rather you did, Isabel, I dan assire 
Tudesd, I nitist idigisc that you do not trespass 
t. Stewart to lurty back here, when his advice 


friends more than 
” 


replied 


“ I 
on 


dtd assistance fiiay be ad hdc hore wanted élse- 


Where, For myself, I stall not be lonely. The busi- 


| nese Of Whicit thié yeicléihal hav conie niay make « 


seviodd deniatid dpon Hy’ tiie, Good-bye, Isatiel, 
het and fefiémber FT will ot hear of your 
inte back along tiifs solitary road at # late 

Isabel obeyod, though dhe felt sone miisgiving, 
some presentiment of impending calamity, 





Bat shé shook it off when, Hvel¥i offéritig his 
atin, siré bale Hien to Her father dna teft him in tie 
compiny of thé ditister Mt. Poxcraft. 

That persoa, Having wsstired hiiisslf of the dé- 
parturd of Evelyh and Esabe?, resithed his seat at 
the writiong-table oppositd th Hugh Déntox. 

“* Where do you putfiosd to tdkth mid?” asked he. 

“To tiie town of +, and in the modtniti¢ Before 
the magistrites at the Towd Hall, Wotld you like 
the assistancé Of & legal Adviser. If you will fornish 
mé With his fiatife I will fad care he shall bé in 
attendance at thd examination, as well’ as any imme- 
diate friends yon thay desire, Bat as the first ex- 
amination will be merely preliriinaty and followed 
by a rertiand, I should advise all defénée aiid wit- 
nesses to be reserved.” 

“TI thauk you for your courtey,” replied the pri- 
soner. “I am only anxious to contitie thé knéwledge 
of my dreadful position to as few persdng as pos- 
sible. Messrs. Maynard and Claxton are my 
solicitors, and also those of Sir Herbert Dorring- 
ton.”’ 

“Sir Herbert is in the commission of the peace,’’ 
said Mr. Foxcraft, drily, “ but the witness, Luttrel, 
claimed, as he said, for ths sake of your family, and 
the nan he has accidentally wounded, to avoid taking 
the case before him.” 

“ Measureless hypocrite and liar,’ muttered Hugh 
Denton, bitterly; ** the fiend who has remorselessly 
drawao my heart’s blood, poisoned my life, and brought 
# Withering blight oa the fair rose of miy, innocent 
child’s existence, adds another drop’ of gall to 
my cup of bitterness when he pretends to regard the 
feblings of myself or my child. Yet thid last stroke of - 
his malice hutts me not, unless his énvenothed dart 
should glatice and strike my inpocént girl. 1 will go 
with you, my friénd, cheerfully, and I will léave to 
thé dis¢retion of thy Beloved friend, our excellent 
clefgyihan, thé delicate task of accountitig for my de~ 
parture. 

Hagh Deriton called in the servant, and leaving 
With her 4 thessiige for Mr. Stewitrt and another for 
Isabet; to the effect’ that He was under tlie nécossity 
of ateoiipanying his Visitor td town, dnd requesting 
thent' noc to be wnétisy in cise Of hi¢ Hor-return for 
w feW dhys, Haugh Denton donned ‘his outer coat, 
and ssdistéd by a stdtit stick, took hid way to the 
oatriage which Mr. Foxctaft had left waiting about a 
hundred yards lower down the road. 

As théy piis¥ed the “ Plowgh dnd Hartow,” Mr. 
Foxcraft hailed the ostlér; whom hé desired to tell 
Mr. HMoldfast that he and his friénd hdd geas on to 
+++, where ho hopét to see Mr. H. and: his 
friend in the morning not later than ten. Tho ostler, 
who had no doubt as to’ the position of Vimeent Lut- 
trél aud the fact of Mr. Holdfast being a peeler,’’ 
as he termed him, and making a further guess that a 
robbery’ or something of the sort would be before 
their ** washups’’ in the morning, delivered his mes- 
sage with a determination that he too would be over 
at tae Town Mall at-ten to hear what had brought 
down the * two Lunnon crushers.” 

We shall pass éver the preliminary examina- 
tiowof Hugh Denton, which took place as appointed. 
Mr. Foxcrait handed in Vincent Luttrel’s deposition, 
which was read formally by the magistrate’s clerk, 
and that person again sworn to its trath, but was not 
cross-examined, Mr, Maynard considering it advis.ble 
tosay nothing at that stage of the proceedings. Sir 
Herbert Durriagton and Kvelyn Stewart were present, 
but the former did not take his seat upon the bench 
as he was entitled to do, and the latter only camo 
forward when the remand for én¢é week was ordered 
and accompanied, as did Mr, Maynard, hiv’ sblicitor, 
the prisoner to the county gaol. 

As to Vincent Luftrel, he boldly, av the prisoner 
was being led away, demanded that he right be set 
at liberty upon his personal recognisances to ap- 
pear and give evidence for the prosecution. This, how- 
ever, was pereraptorily refuséu by the bench, withan 
intimation that, ata later stage of tlie proceetlings, an 
application might be made toajudge. Accordingly, 
both adzudsét aid accuse! that night sloptin different 
apartments under the sdme roof in the eouaty gaol 
of shire. 

On the mortiug of thé examitation at the Town 
Hall, Mr. Straps arrived in Pwrisy dud straightway 
made his appearance with his letters at the Bureau 
de Police, thénee, accompanied by a sergént dé viile, 
hie Visited thé apartment jointty occupi#u by Vineens 
Luttrel and his master at the Hotel de Louvre. All 
there was in statu quo. 

Mr. Vincett Luttrel’s baggdge was whdistarbed, 


fand that géntleman had not besa seéi sitice he left 


the hotel on the morning of the déy on Which Mr. 
Straps add Jasper Dortington departed at a much 
later hour. 

More minute inqnizies proved tiat the fugitive, as 
they considered him, had leit Paris by @ morning 
train. Mr, Straps’ doubts and surmises, and those of 
the servants’ ball, were thus satisiactorily disposed 
of. 
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“The cunning varmint made tracks the moment 
he thought his little game was blowed upon,” said 
he, “and off he went, hot foot, to the old gentleman, 
a-thinking to marry his daughter and get his money 
out of hand. Well, that trick’s floored, and he’s 
bolted again. Where would he go to but here ?” 

Mr. Straps sat down and indited with much care 
and labour two letters. The one was to Martha 
Miller, the Rectory, Clovernook, the other to Jasper 
Dorrington Esq., Dorrington Hall, shire. 

In them he set forth the reasons he had for believ- 
ing that, with the aid of the French gern he should 
soon hit upon the trail of Mr, Luttrel. 

With this idea he watched the hotel and every 
place where he suspected Vincent Luttrel might re- 
sort. 

On the fourth morning of this vain vigil he re- 
ceived a letter from Clovernook, the contents of 
which we reserve for the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 








LILACS. 


“ TrEre is no flower so sweet as the rose,’’ we all 
say. Perhaps there is not; but, when the first full 
bunches of lilacs bloom, there is a charm in them 
that is peculiar to themselves. You cannot, it is 
true, take one emall flower, or even cluster, and 
admire it as you might a single rose. 

To appreciate lilacs, you must have great bunches, 
fresh and full blown. Then hold them in your 
hands, press them against your breast, bury your 
face in them, fill all your senses with the perfume, 
and then you will be ready, for a while, at least, to 
vow that there is nothing like the lilac for holding 
and giving the full sweetness of the new-born spring. 

The perfume of the lilac is, somehow, full of tender 
memories. Hot-house flowers are associated with 
your recollections of social gatherings, or of festive 
occasions ; with the weddings of mere acquaintances, 
the receptions of fashionable individuals who cared 
as little for you as you cared for them, or with the re- 
membrance of the funerals of rich people, at whom 
strangers gaze unmoved as they lie amid crosses, 
and crowns, and pyramids of exotics. Eveu the rose 
is a little spoiled by going to so many parties; and 
the florist has got hold of violets; but the lilac is 
nature’s own, and your own yet. 

Of what does the lilac set you dreaming, as you 
hide your face in its great bunches and drink in its 
perfume? Of childish days in some pleasant garden, 
where, standing on the green grass, you held out 
your hands for the bunches your mother broke for 


~you. 
R. H. 











THE BROWNIES. 
A COOK’S STORY. 


Old wives’ stories, are they? Wait a bit, and rl 
tell you what happened to myself, It was when 7 
was twenty years old, and lived as housemaid with 
Mrs. McWhister, and a bard lady she was to get on 
with, I must say. 

And she drove me night and day, and threatened 
me with losing my place, if I did this or didn’t do 
that; and forty years ago, girls didn’t go skipping 
about from place to place, as they donow. If a girl 
lost her place, it was hard to get another. Sol did 
all I could, but at last 1 was beat out ; and I went to 
bed one night, leaving a great pile of clothes, damped, 
in the basket, that she’d told me to iron, because I 
could stand on my feet no longer. 

‘*As well first as last,” I said to myself. ‘I'll 
have to go sometime,”’ and I fell asleep in a moment, 
so worn out was I, and knew no more about it until 
the dawn broke. 

Then I wakened, with a kind of start, and it rashed 
into my mind how I’d left my ironing, and what I 
should hear about it; and how 1 should be told to 
pack my things and go, and what the old mother and 
father would say about it at home; and I can tell 
you I crept down stairs in a fright, and hardly dared 
go in at the kitchen-door—for, try as I might, I 
could dono more than make the fire and get break- 
fast before the mistress came down. 

But when I got into theroom‘and pushed open the 
shutter, what did I see?—all the clothes I’d left 
dampened down, ironed as smooth as satin, and hang- 
ing on the horse! 

Who'd done it I couldn’t think, for I knew the 
mistress was in bed when I went to mine, and there 
was noone else but master, and I was all of a tremble, 
and could do nothing but stare and wonder, until, at 
last, mistress came down in her slippers and 
wrapper. 

** You're late, Jane,” said she, looking at me, and 


then at the clothes, “ But I can’t blame you much, 
I heard you ironing at four o'clock last night, or, 
rather, this morning.” 

“Not so late as that, ma’am,” says I. 

“Don’t contradict, Jane,”’says she. ‘I looked at 
my watch.” 

Well, I p 
puzzling. 

Well, Friday night came around, and I went to 
bed meaning to be up early, and scour and sand the 
kitchen, as we did in those days. 

But when I came down, the sun was not up 





led and puzzled, but nothing came of 


et. 

There it was done, and more than that, the tins 
hung scoured on the wall, and the biscuit were made 
up to rise, and there was half my Saturday’s work 
done. 

I was frightened again, for who was there todo 
it. 

Once in a way a person might have played a 
trick like that, but who’d work this way more than 
once for fun. 

I said nothing to mistress, but I felt queer enough 
all day ; and queerer days and days after, when, no 
matter how I'd left things, all night, I’d find 
them done for me in the morning Done so well 
too. 

Nothing ever forgotten ; and I supposed I might 
have been idle as I pleased to this day, and found 
all my work done for me when I rose, but for my 
curiosity. 

Icould not help feeling that there was something 
more than natural about it ; but all the more I wanted 
to see what it was. 

So one night I went up stairs to bed as usual, 
leaving everything at sixes and sevens, and then 
crept down and hid in a long pantry that had a 
pane of glass in the door to light it by. 

There I stood peeping through the pane for an 
hour; and I’d just made up my mind that nothing 
would happen that night, when I heard a queer little 
noise, and saw a queer little light begin to shine, and 
in @ minute more the kitchen seemed to be full of the 
strangest little men and women. 

They were no, bigger than three-year old children, 
aud they had very little on, but each of them wore a 
cap with a little lamp set in it, such as miners 
wear. 

They hurried about from one side to the other, 
scolding as it seemed, in some strange language, and 
in a few minutes one was sweeping, another scrub- 
bing, another rubbing the big brass candlesticks, one 
sorting the clothes forthe wash, _ 

Everybody was hard at work,and I saw how it 
was that I’d been helped so, , 

These were the Brownies that my grandmother 
had told me of. 

How did I know but that some night they’d bring 
me a bag of gold? 

For if the Brownies take a notion to anyone they'll 
do anything for them. 

And maybe they would, darling, but just at that 
moment something —I think it was the pepper one of 
the Brownies was sprinkling into the hash—made 
me sneeze. 

“Acbu! achu!’’ says I, and with the sound every 
Brownie of them all stopped working. 








Woman’s Hzart.—There is a period in the early 
life of every true woman, when moral and intellec- 
tual growth seems, for the time, to cease. The 
vacant heart seeks for an occupant. The intellect, 
having appropriated aliment requisite to the growth 
of the uncrowned feminine nature, feels the necessity 
of more intimate companionship with the masculine 
mind, to start it on its second period of development. 
Here, at this point, some stand for years, without 
making a step in advance. Others marry, and as- 
tonish, in a few brief years, by their sweet temper, 
their new beauty, their high accomplishments, and 
their noble womanhood, those whose blindness led 
them to suppose they were among the incurably 
heartless and frivolous. 


THE MIssioNARY AND THE TIGER.—As a pious mis- 
sionary was traveling through the jungle, he chanced 
to observe a leopard lying under a plantain tree, 
Being undesirous of intruding on the animal’s pri- 
vacy, he made a wide detour, and was so unfortu- 
nate as to encounter beneath a lofty bamboo a tiger. 
‘What do you here?” demanded the fierce animal, 
in an angry voice. “Itis ratherI who should ask 
that question,” replied the missiovary,“ forI left you 
but a moment since beneath that plantain, and now 
here you are again, whereas the Scripture expressly 
teaches you that the leopard cannot change his spots.” 
* Tt does,”’ camnes, the Heer, “bat I > a creature of 
quite another stripe.” o saying, he sprang upon 
the missionary and devoured him. Moral we rhere 
are exceptions to every general rule. 








FAVOURS. 


Ir you want to be happy, never ask a favour. 
Give as many as you can, and if any are freely of- 
fered it is not necessary to be too proud to take 
them ; but never ask for or stand waiting for any. 

Who ever asked a favour at the right time? 
To be refused is a woeful stab to one’s pride. 
It is even worse to have a favour granted hesita- 
tingly. 

I suppose that out of a hundred who petition for 
the least thing—if it be even an hour of time— 
ninety-nine wish, with burning cheeks and aching 
hearts, that they had not done so, 

Don’t ask favours of your nearest friends. Do 
everything for yourself, until you drop, and then if 
one picks you up, let it be because of his free choice, 
not from any groan you utter, 

But while you can stand, be a soldier. Eat your 
own crust, rather than feast on another's dainty 
moats; drink cold water rather than another's 
wine. 

The world is full of ple asking favours, and 
people tired of granting fs. 

Love or tenderness should never be put aside, 
when its full hands are stretched toward you ; but so 
few love, so few are tender, that a favour asked is 
apt to be acruel millstone around your neck, even if 
you gain the thing you want by the asking. 

M.K.D. 








THE OGRE'S CASTLE. 


“Mamma, I am going to drive Fanny to the 
Ogre’s Castle this afternoon.”’ 

** Hush, Trudie, you shouldn’t give nicknames.”’ 

“Mamma, sweet, he’ll never know it. Come, 
Fan, get ready, and I'll tell you the little I know 
about the Ogre.” 

About three miles away was a beautiful place 
called Fern Dale, which was open to all who wished 
to ramble through the spacious ground. The owner 
was a Mr. Walbridge. 

As the people around never saw him, they were 
inclined to make a mystery of his keeping himseif so 
secluded. 

Early in the afternoon Trudie and her cousin, 
Fannie Almer, started in the little pony-phaeton for 
their ride. 

They drove slowly along, inhaling the spicy 
odour of the trees and listening to the birds, who 
seemed trying which should sing the sweetest. 

Very soon they came to the massive stone gates 
which stood hospitably open, and drove in. 

The house, at a little distance, was jast visible 
through the trees. It was of pale gray stone, and, 
winding up to the roof and flinging its arms io 
every direction, was a magnificent vine of scarlet 
blossom. 


After performing the difficult feat of tying Gipsy, 
the girls set themselves down on the soft grass. 

Trudie drew from the basket a large napkin, and 
spreading it on the grass, laid on it some luscious 

and white and purple hot-house grapes. 

* Trudie, it’s like an idyl, this lovely nook, sur- 
rounded by these stately trees, and a fairy feast of 
fruit and Longfellow. Come, you read awhile, aud 
then I’ll take my turn.” 

Trudie took the book and began that sweet home- 
poem by Longfellow—" The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Her voice was the kind Shakespeare loved in woman, 
soft and low, and as the smooth measures glided from 
her lips, the music of the voice added to the music of 


@ poem. 

The two girls formed a charming picture. 

Trudie’s little figure was attired in a dainty walk- 
ing-suit of two shades of gray, the graveness of 
which was relieved by the soft, blue facing in the 
front of her hat. 

Her golden hair was frioged in a little tangle of 
curls over her white forehead. 

Fan was a tall, pale girl, with delicate, refiued fea- 
tures ; but so grave and sedate looking as to make 4 
perfect foil for Trudie’s piquant loveliness. 

The girls little knew they had an auditor. Bebind 
them, on the other side of the fountain, stood a gen- 
tleman looking over. 

He had strolled from the house towards the foun- 
tain, and hearing the low rhythm of Trudie’s voice, 
had discovered whence it came. 

There he stood, listening intently, enjoying tho 
reading, and very careful not to disturb the young 
invaders of his ferny nook, 

‘*‘Isa’t it lovely, Fan? Ido admire Longfellow, 
don’t you?” 

* Yes, x should like to see him.’ 

“cc * ” 

i Ot T’li tell you who I would like to see. 
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“Why, the owner of this Paradise, to be sure, 
Isn't ita shame that so much beauty belongs to an 
old Ogre ?”” 

‘* Trudie, what makes you think so strangely of 
him; have you ever seen him?” 

“No; but they say he is deformed and has such a 
bad temper, that is the reason he keeps himself away 
from sight.” 

* But, I think it is very kind of him to allow stran- 
gers to go so freely through his beautiful grounds,” 

“Oh, yes; they say that is on account of his 
vanity. He likes people to see how rich he is. Every 
one says 80, Fan ; so it must be true.” 

All this time the figure behind the fountain had 
stood motionless, 

It was Mr, Walbridge himself. As the reading 
ceased he had turned to go away, when the remark 
Trudie made about the ‘‘ Ogre,”’ arrested his steps 
again, 

With a laughing face, to whose paleness a flush 
had arisen, he walked back to his house. 

As he walked you could notice a lameness, and 
that the cane which he carried was certainly for use, 
not for ornament. 

Quite unaware of having been overheard, the girls 
chattered on, finished their fruit, and then untied 
Gipsy and started for home. 

: Fannie Almer after a week more, went back to her 
ome. 

ht the depot, as she kissed Trudie good-bye, she 
sald: 

** If you hear anything more about the Ogre, be 
sure and let me know.” 

“Certain sure, Fan ; but you know we shall leave 
soon ; so I guess he’ll sink into oblivion, as far as I 
am concerned.” 

At the close of the summer Trudie retuffed to 
her elegant city home, 

She had not driven again to Fern Dale, and, of 
course, still had the same belief in the report which 
made the owner a misshapen, morose man. 

Coming right from the freedom and quiet of the 
country, Trudie felt a distaste to mingling in her gay 
circle right away. 

Invitation after invitation she refused, until Mrs. 
Ludlow quite scolded her daughter. 

“TI shail think twice, Trudie, before I take you to 
the country again, if it takes away your taste for 
pleasure, What will your friends think of you? I 
do not wish you to be a mere society butterfly, 
my darling, only to fulfil the duties of your posi- 
tion. 

The next day cards came for Mr, and Mrs. Ludlow 
and daughter for a party to be given by one of Tru- 
die’s best friends, and with the cards a note: 

“Dear TRuUDIE, 

“‘Have you given us all up entirely? I hope 
not, Iwant you tocome to my party—it is Mam- 
ma’s birthday as well as my own, and we have joined 
our two parties, she inviting all the “old folks,” 
and I the younger ones, on the same evening. I shall 
really be put out if you don’t come. Besides, brother 
Dick has a friend visiting him; the girls are almost 
in love with him already. He’s just splendid! and 
Dick says, as noble a fellow as he looks.’ I am very 
unselfish in writing this note, for I know if you 
come, there’s no hope for me. 

** Yours devotedly, . 
“ Trix.” 

On the evening of the party, Mrs. Ludlow smiled 
with proud satisfaction as her daughter came in for 
her inspection. 

Though rather below medium height, Trudie was 
exquisitely formed, and her sweeping dress of pale 
blue matelaisse, trimmed with soft lace, set off her 
figure to the best advantage. 

Resting on each tiny ear was a flower, the petals 
of which were turquoise, and in the centre a large 
diamond blazed, 

Her paly gold hair was gathered at the top of the 
graceful head in a mass of puffs, confined by a 
—_ to match her earrings of turquoise and dia- 
monds, 

The blended effect of the pale blue of the dress, 
the peach tint of the cheeks, and the soft gold of the 
hair, was truly bewitching. 

As Trudie entered the room with her father and 
mother, a gentleman conversing with the hostess 
started, then said: 

_ “Miss Spencer, who is that young lady just enter- 
ing the room ?” 

“Oh, that is my Trudie. The ng lady I 
have told you so much about, will present 
you,’ 

‘‘ When Miss Spencer had returned Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludlow’s salutations, and lovingly embraced ‘radie, 
sbe turned, and said: 

‘Miss Ludlow, this is my brother’s friend, Mr. 
Walbridge.’’ > 

Trudie bowed her golden head demurely, and 





passed on; but as she threaded her way, recognis-| 


ing her friends, she could feel his eyes following 
her. 


Trudie was spare eon go st deacing, and, asa 
y; ful girl never s for partners, she 
watiead he heart’s content, 

She noticed Mr. Walbridge did not join in the dan- 
cing, and wondered, as “he would make such an 
elegant figure on the floor,” she thought. 

During the evening she asked Dick Spencer why 
his friend did not dance. 

‘‘ Thereby hangs a tale, Miss Trudie, and, if you 
like, I will tell it to you.” 

They were promenading, and could talk without 
being overheard ; so he began: 

“ A year ago Walbridge and myself did the Welsh 
Mountains. 

“One day as we were strolling along up a steep 
hill, a waggon approached us, driven by an old farmer 
with a little girl beside him. 

“ Just as they were near us, the old Methuselah of 
a horse took fright (I suppose at our tall forms loom- 
ing up so unexpectedly) and dashed forward. I saw 
ata glance the danger, and so did my friend; and 
with a tremendous bound he reached the horse's 
head. 

“Tt was not a young, frisky animal, and probably 
was ashamed of itself; for, taking a few more plunges, 
it stood still, 

** But those few ste 
when I came up to 
intense pain. 

“One of the small bones of the ankle had been 
broken, although we didn’t know it then. 

“he gratitude of the farmer, who, as he looked 
down the steep incline, saw the danger he and his 
little one bad been saved from, was heartfelt; but 
Walbridge has been troubled, more or less, ever since 
with the ankle, 

“He was very lame for atime, and went to his 
home in the country, where he kept quiet for over a 


had worked damage to Will ; 
im he was suffering the most 


year,” 
As Trudie listened to Dick’s graphic account, her 
eyes involuntarily sought the heroic young man, who 
ad so bravely risked his life for perfect stran- 


ers. 
g He just then was looking toward her, and their 
eyes met. 

Something magnetic in the dark orbs which met 
her own caused hersto droop, and the peach-tint of 
her cheek deepened, as she walked along ,by Dick’s 
side; her mind certainly not with the partner 
whose coat-sleeve her- little white-gloved fingers 
touched. j 

“Mamma, how did you like Mr. Walbridge?” 
asked Trudie after the party. » 

“My darling, very much. There isa noble soul 
shining in his eyes.” 

Trudie smiled sweetly over the lilies she was 
daintily embroidering. 

One bright afternoon the following summer, an 
elegant gathering assembled in Mrs. Ludlow’s par- 
lours. 

There was a hush as a venerable, white-robed man 
took his place underneath the floral canopy. Soon 
a group of four entered the room ; 

A tall gentleman, on whose arm leaned a little 
figure covered with billows of lace, looking like a 
rosebud veiled in mist. 

It was Trudie—and her husband, so soon to be— 
the same William Walbridge she met at Trixie Spen- 
cer’s party. 

That young lady now stood as her bride’s- 
maid. 

The ceremony was over, and Trudie, now a little 
wife, bade her father and tearful mother a good- 
bye. 

TC My mamma, Ido not know where we are to live, 
for Will says be wishes to surprise me ; but he has told 
me that you know, and will bethere, you and papa 
to welcome me when I come home.’’ 

“ Yes, Gertrude, we will surely not lose the oppor- 
tunity of seeing you as soon as you return. Heaven 
bless you, my child! be as good a wife as your 
mother has been, and He will bless you.” 

The young couple went for their tour to the 
Welsh Mountains, at Trudie’s request, and together 
walked up the steep hill to the spot of the accident. 

“My noble Will, what if you bad been killed in- 
stead of only wounded, 

“My us wife! it would have been bad for 
me—for I never should have met you.” 

The weeks glided swiftly awa7, and Mr. Walbridge 
and his wife started for their “little home,’”’ as he 
called it. 

* What is the mystery, Will, about our home?” 

* Wait and you will see.” 

So Trudie did wait, impatiently. . 

To her surprise, their ney came to an end at 
the place where she had spent the summer before, 
but her wonder increased as they took a carriage and 
drove along the very road she and her cousin had 








traversed on the occasion of their visit to the 
** Ogre’s Castle.” 

The entrance was reached, and they drove slowly 
througk the beautiful, leafy archway, before Trudie 
realized the truth. Suddenly turning, she hid her 
face on her husband’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Will, you are the Ogre! 
things I have said about you !” 

Tenderly lifting the hidden face, he said : 

‘Little wife, [ heard your conversation that after- 
noon by the fountain, but I did not lay it up, dar- 
ling, as this shows.” 

And he clasped closer the hand with the plain 
golden ring. 

“This is my home in the summer. That June [ 
had just purchased it, as a quiet refuge where [ could 
spend my invalid days.”’ 

By this time they had passed the fern-encircled 
fountain and had stopped before the door, where 
stood Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow. 

Trudie rushed into their outstretched arms. 

“Oh, mamma, did you know all the time ?”’ 

“ Yes, William told us; but he wished to surprise 
you, as I can guess he has,” 

The next day Trudie wrote a long letter to her 
cousin Fannie, who was travelling abroad, and con- 
cluded : 

Fan, do you remember the “‘ Ogre’s Castle ’’ and 
our drive’? Well, [am Madame Ogress now! My 
dear husband is quite the reverse of what I painted 
him that day. My heart reproaches me when | think 
of it. 

** You must think of me now as the happiest girl 
the sun ever shone upon. Your Trudie is a happy 
wife, and that seems to her the sum total of happi- 
ness,”’ 


What dreadful 


A HONEYMOON SOLILOQUY. 

“ Hercgu-Ho! Only four o’clook. A whole hour 
yet before Charlie comes! Not even time to dress— 
and dressing is such a bore—only that Charlie likes 
to have me meet him looking my best, the dear, ex- 
acting fellow! After the arduous duties of that 
horrid office it is only his due. I'll ring for Nanette 
to come and lay out the new cream-coloured faille, 
with point lace trimmings, and dead gold set. 
Charlie, whose taste in dress is faultless, declares 
I’m just angelic in the cream-coloured faille, and I 

rticularly desire to please Charlie to-day, the very 
fast of our honeymoon. But nonsense! Our honey- 
moon will last for ever. 

“The friend of my heart, Amina Perkinthorpe, 
said to me this morning, ‘ My love, is it possible? A 
whole month married, and not yet disitluded ! Amina 
is in her third season—is not engaged—and I’m sure 
she once adored my Charlie, so I can afford to laugh 
at the covert spleen. 

“This novel is ridiculous! I’m perfectly disgusted 
with the author’s views of life and society at large, 
The idea of marrying Eulalie with such éclat to the 
object of her choice and then killing her off in the 
very last chapt«r but one—of a blighted heart of all 
things—and right io tue first flush of connubial 
felicity ! 

“ Let me see: She surprises her adored Armand in 
the midst of a bit of love-making, with Bellena Du- 
regard in the role of heroine! Bellena is the cherished 
friend of her soul, and poor, deceived Eulalie perishes 
of grief in seven acts! A pretty spectacle of man’s 
constancy—but then the author is a woman, and 
that accounts for it. 

‘IT suppose she wil! cap the climax by uniting 
that deceitful Armand to his ‘ divine’ Belleua, now 
that dear, abused Eulalie is safely out of the way! 
Men are perfidious wretches, always excepting my 
Charlie. Of course he is perfect. 

“ Thirty.seven minutes still till Charlie rings! And 
I can dress in ten. I will ruu into the conservatory 
fora moment. Those exquisite new exotics came to- 
day ; they are absolutely beautiful. And I selected 
them from Florelli’s choice assortment. 

** Dear Charlie is so proud of my costhetic tastes 
and familiarity with the fine arte, and I’m sure my 
knowledge is something to boast of. At least it in- 
volved the most dreadful expense and the most 
frightful exertion of going to London and addling 
one’s brains about pictures and statues and things. 

“I consider the conservatory @ miracle of taste, if 
it is modelled after my idea. What wouderful 
effects of light and shade, what harmonious blending 
of nature and art, That marble Flora in the midst 
of her blushing daughters—the rose japonicas—re-~ 
minds one of the—ah, the what-d’ye-call-it ?—in the’ 
Louvre. I’ve forgotten her name, but I’m sure the 
simile is striking! 

‘* This calampelis makes a perfect fair bower of the 
great bay window. I especially dote on the bay win- 
dow, because it overlooks Amina Perkinthorpe’s new 
rosary, of which she is so vaio, and I am perfectly 
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sure she never glances this way without a positive 
pang of envy and chagrin. 

“Ab, there she is now! apparently absorbed in 
cuutemplation of her pet grandifloras, yet evidently 
keeping watch for the advent of somebody; that 
peor, demented Vonderpluuk, no doubt. Yes, she 
starts and listens, disposes ber drapery more be- 
comingly, gives her sun-bat. a coguettish tilt, and 
strolls abseptly towards the park entrance of the 
rosary. 

“There! a gate clicks somewhere behind that 
screen of thunbergia. Amina figats forward with 
cordial welcome. Her start of surprise was rather 
affected, but very effective, no doubt, in poor Vonder- 
plunk’s deluded eyes. 

“Why, dearme! Is that Charlie behind the smilax 
hedge? My lorguette must be playing me tricks! 
What upon earth ean he be doing among Amina’s 
roses? Surely he—oh! goodness gracious me! He 
is actually kissing the creature !” 

(Grand tablean among the exotics; curtain de- 
scends upon bygierics and demolished flower-pots.) 








REUBEN: 


ONLY A GIPSY. 
—_—<>—_——-. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


“ An, said Morgan Verner, Olive Seymour would 
smile upon an ugly dog whe danced and frisked at 
her becls. I know her. 

**Do you!”’ exclaimed Normanby, with hidden 
scorn as he glanced at the mean face cf his dupe and 
tool. “ Well, she has smiled, at least, and Sir Edward 
has done more; $0 far, our pleuns hee succeeded , 
only be respectful and deferential, and I think you 
may win the beauty’s regard——” 

“‘Reeard! Pshaw! she may keep that. 
want her love. I want her money!” 
Morgan, coarsely. 

* Hush!” said Normanby, witha warning gesture, 
“Remember where you are! 
different, whiie others gre suffering agonies of hope- 
less passion for the exquisite creature. My dear 
Morgan, you. wust have lost your heart elsewhere. 
What pretty charmer owns tho valuable organ ?”’ 

“ Ab, that’s telling,” said Morgan, with a cunning 
sinile; “she’s far away from here, Nor, and she 
can’t cut a dash like my fine lady there, but she’s 
not to be sneeze at is pretty littl——” he stopped 
abruptly, and Reuben, who had only caught a word 
here and there, half rose to move out of earshot, but 
a movement on Mr. Normanby’s part arrested 
him 

“fook” said that gentleman, “something may 
happen afterall. Do you see that man talking te 
her cousin—now Olive has joined them! Watch her 
face! Do you see? Hah! hah!’’ 

“She has grown as red as the rose in her hair!’ 
said Morgan. * Who is he?” 

‘* Don't you recognise him ?” said Mr. Normanby. 
“t's Lord Graven. Now, Morgan, my dear fellow, 
play your cards well, Do you know why he is 
here 

** How can I tell?” snarled Morgan. 

** He has come to ask her to be his wife!” said Mr. 
Normanby, softly. 

“* Nol’ cried Morgan. 

“Hush!” said Mr, Normanby. “Don’t look so 
frightened. She won’t have him, and she'll say so; 
I will watch them; you go into the ball-roam, and 
keep alittle apart from them. Craven will take her 
into one of the fernarics, and put the questiqu— 
when they come oyt again I will raise my hand to 
this feather in my cap, That’s the signal.” 

“For what?” agked Morgan, arranging his mask 
hurriedly. 

‘* For you toe cut in and put your question! Don’t 
you see? Catch her at the rebound! A girl never 
refuses two men in one night, therefore her second 
stands a.good chance !”’ 

“*T sce, I see!” said Morgan. 

“There they go!” said Normanby, “ Come this 
way,” and with Morgan on his arm, they passed 
quickly out. 

Reuben rose, his face pale, his hands hot and trem- 
bling. 

Hew to restrain himseJf he knew not, 

He could have dashed after them and struck the 
coarse, vulgar foo] at his feet! 

He, the mean-faced, cowardly Morgan Verner, to 
spetk so lightly of Olive Seymour! 

He, forsooth, to snatch with vicious hands, the 
fairest flower of all the gorgeous blossoms, and cast it 
aside with clownish scorn and blind indifference! 

No, it should not be. 

Rather would he throw himself at her feet, and 
tell her allt 


I don’t 
retorted 


Lucky dog, te be so in- | 
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Would she beligye him--him, Reuben the gipsy ? 
who had gained admittance to the place by false pre- 
tances! 

Mad with doubt, despair, and indgeisidn, Reuben 
caught up the glass, and poured himself Lacey 
after draught of ripe, some insane ‘of 
gaining courage and decigion. 

Then drawing ‘his cloak round ‘him, he made this 
way to the ball-room, and glared round it in 

of the woman whom he would have saved from the 
clntabes of Morgan Verner, and thatarch fiend, Nor- 
manby. 

With a sudden pang of dread the missed her. 

Slowly be threaded his way through the ever mov- 
ing mass, in search of the father and daughter. 

At last he found the former sitting beside the 
hostess, and chatting with careless enjoyment. 

Olive was po whore to be seen. 

“Qh. if I could but lay this plot before yon!” 
thought Reuben, as he leamtineartboold man'schair, 
“if ¢ knew what was best todo!” Tae 

While be stood tortured by jis indecision, Sir Ed- 
ward gave his aum to Lady Prettymell, and led her 
away. 

The music commenced for a aotillion, the cor, 
ridors grew less crowded, and Reuben could see more 
detineity. but still shere was ne,Qlive, amongst the 
crowd. 

With a bitter, fierce despair raging in his heart, he 
mide bis way towards the quiet ankorrpom,, end 
sinking into # chair by the window, sat glaring 
at the moving, glittering mass. 

“* Even now,’ he mead, “she may. be falling into 
their toils; may haye already promised to be this 
curs wife! He who is not even smitten ‘by her 
beauty, bat is allured by the miserable gold which 
fatally elings to her!” 

The heat seemed overpowering; careless of the 
consequences, he opened his long cloak, and flung it 
from him; the room seemed to spin round him; the 
intensity of his passion, added to the untsual quan- 
tity of the wine which he had taken—and taken in 
sheer ignorance of its strength gnd his danger, over 
powered him—his head fell upon his bosom, and he 
fell into a half-swoon, 

‘Where was Olive? 


* * _ * * 


Flushed with pleasure, attuned to the spirit of 
the hour, Olive was happy with the happiness of a 
woman just waking to @ consciousness of ber beanty 
and its magic power. 

With her father by her side, surrounded by a-band 
of devoted courtiers, flattered, admired, she, sonr- 
ing above the idle flatteries, revelled in the beauty | 
and the brilliancy of the scene, and felt that delight 
which belongs to the bptterfly, whe, emerging from 
the chrysalis, flit from flower to flower, gloryipg in 
the sunshine and the summer-scented air, happy 
if but for the hour, 

Sir Edward watched her with a proud smile upon 
his face, and af times a moisture in his eyes, 

She was his own darling ehild! 

His own! 

‘Your daughter is making quite a sensation, Sir 
Edward,’ said Lady Bakewell. 

“She looks happy,” gaid Sir Edward. 

“ And | am-happy,” said Olive, “ Who would not 
be? This is my first fancy ball, Lady Bakewell.” 

“ Oh,”’ replied her ladyship, “ I remember my first. 
My card was as full as yours, then, my dear. Let me 
louk at yours,” 

Olive handed it to her. 

“There is no Black Knight down?’’ said Lady 
Bakewell. a 

* Black Knight!” sgid Olive. ‘‘ Who is that?” 

“Don’t you know! Strange creature he is!” said 
Lady Bakewell, turning to Sir Edward. ‘* I have 
sean him several times this evening lurking about 
like a conspirator; he thinks no one knows him—but 
ido. I knew him inamoment. Here he comes at 
last!’ 

Olive turned and sawa tall figure making its way 
towards them. ’ 

“T do not know him” she said. 

* No!’ exclaimed Lady Bakewell... “How hand- 
some he looks! ‘Phe character fits him—the gleam- 
ing armour showing through the black cloak. Now, 
guess! Be quick, heis coming this way.’’ 
** Why!” exclaimed Sir Edward: “it can’t 

? 


be 

“Hush!” said Lady Bakewell. #1 want Miss 
Seymour to guess. He has turned his cloak since 
I saw him, for it had awed cross upon 3 corner pf 


i 
In another minute the Bleck Kaight was by their 


side. 

“Good evening, Sir Edward.” 

Sir Edward laughed heartily. 

“I thought I knew. yop,’ he said. 

“Ah, I feared to trast my poor disguise, and so 
thought I-would make a clean breast of it. AJ 400 





Olive turned at the sound of the voice, and the 
colour fled from her cheeks. 

The Black Knight was Lord Craven. . 
“‘Lord Craven!’’ she said, almost fearfully, then, 


recovering herself, *‘my card is full. Tam so 
sor 99 : 
‘ Pinan, said Graven. ‘ 

“You are rightly served !"’ cried Lady Bakewell, 
tapping him with her fan playfully. ‘* You shold 
have declared yourself earlier. I saw you, and knew 


you, in-thetball! ‘What have you done with your red 
oroxs ?”’ ‘ 


cont papa appear with a puzzled air, and shook 
is head. 

Before he could ask her meaning, Lady Bakewell 
was carried away by her partner for the next 


Olive followed with a King Charles the First, and 
Lord Craven was deft with Sir Edward. 
He stood talking with his usual composure, but his 
eyes wandexed after Olive and followed her with that 
look in them sxhieh love alone can produce. 

‘You dye been here some tigne?’’ 
Edward. 
‘Not very Jong,” said Lord Qnayen, .absently. 
“How crowded the xoomis. J came ap on purpose 
for this—tbe only great thing of the season. And 
youare staying here?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Ha wasd 3, “I deneied a change 
would do Olive good, and I think it has,”’ 
Maas looks well— beautiful,’ Lord Craven almost 
said. . 
“She is flushed,’ said Sir Edward. ‘‘I hopeshe 
will not over-doit !’’ he added. thoughtfylly. 
** May I take her into one of the cool rooms for a 
rest?’’ asked Lord Craven, anxiously. 
“Oh, thank you; if she will go,” said Sir Edward, 
laugiepg. 
ri rd Craven. witha smile, made his way to 
that part of the room whero Olive was dancing. 
She ‘saw him coming. and a foreshadowing of his 
purpose fell, upon her. 
The dance over ‘he was at her side, and witha 
few words bad gainéd possession of her. 

“T’am a fully‘ accredited guardian with your 
father’s consent,” he said, : 
 T shall beso glad of @ rest,” said Olive. “T have 
enjoyed myself so.” 
* tet me hove it is not all over even yet,” he said, 
looking at her with admiring earnestness. 
“You have been here sowe timo ?” she said; as they 
entered the card room. 
Lord Graven laughed. 
“'No;” he said, “‘ not very long.”’ 
“ Lady Bakewell says she has seen you ail the 
evening.” 

Olive: responded with a smile. 

‘Lady Bakewell is mistaken,” be said. 

**T too fancied that I had seen a knight or somo 
one in armour.” ’ 

Lord Opvaven paused te look back at the ball- 


said Sir 


Tooin. 
*No, there is no one ip armour but myself,” ho 


xemarked, with agmile. ‘+ Will you ait here?” 
They hed reached the neat picture-galleny, and 


Qlive sank into. lounge with @ little ploasmatsigh. 

‘Tam afraid,” she guid, ‘that gentlemen donot 
like balls as well.as women do.” 

* Not all,” said Lord Orayen, ‘1, for one, don’t 
care for them,—ordid not. I enjoyed the last I was 
at,’’ 

‘* Where was that 2?” she asked. 

i" AS my own house ; you were there,” he replied, 

vely. 

Diive povlc inip silence, ‘. id . 

“You haye forgotten it?” he gai nost reproach- 
ally. “The pitht is one that will live in my me- 
mory as long as there are days and nights for me.” 

He paused and looked down at her, and the glade 
in the woods seemed to rise before her; she knew 
that he was going to ask her for her promi 

“Olive,” he said, “I have came on Talcot to- 
night on the chance of seeingyou. I had determined 
to see you and to say nothing of the matter near my 
heart. But it is too near for silence. Olive, do 
you remember the gld oak jn the woods, and tho 
question T put to you there ?” 

She did not speak, and he went on. 

“Forgive me for recalling it now and ‘here, ‘but I 
cannot ‘see you an be near you without striving 
to win you! Olive, you wi ive me ‘an answer 
to-night? I love you more degaiy since that time if 

is possible, and 1 implore you to say yes 
to my prayer for hope!” 

Olive looked up at him, and then looked down with 
a sigh, 

Lord Craven started and turned pale. 

A word only?’ he breathed. ‘“‘Peld me that I 
may try towin your love, and I shall go back the 
happiest of all the throng—ah, the jest man in 
ali the avorkd/ Say yes, and make me your slave, 
Olive! Do not fear that I will be false tothe spirit 








late for a dance, Misg Seysnour?’’ 


ofmy wow. Lask only forhppe. You will not send 
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me from you! Tell me that I may stay!” his voice 
trembled, his face flushed. 

Olive looked up at him pale as himself. 

“‘ Lord Craven—I—I cannot !” 

He started, then his hand dropped from the top of 
the lounge to his side, and he stood motionless. 

“Youcannot!’”’ he said, “You seud me away. 
There is no hope, Olive?” 

‘““No—no! I will not. cannot let you deceive 
yourself!” said Olive, in distress. 

“Task only fora chance to win your love !” he 
said. “* You—’’ then he ct § and fixed binayencn} 
her—*‘ You have not given it to another!’’ 

For # moment eugaa eay 2 opr pe Rey then it paled as | then 
she said dn.a low pacer i = ary 

‘You have no right to t, he ord!’ : 

“Not ‘he pigs thearsely. “I have no aight. 
Forgiveme! Borgiveme,asyou will soon forget me! 
Olive, Miss Seymour, Ishall quit your presence to- 

night foryears—forever. F ! Youhawe:tald | 
me I Pitreinne wy ge and accept comity } 


lew voice, full «letermina- 
ton he oo Ane to her; bat she shrank 


a will stay—a little while. 

on 

: Lord Qraven bowed, and apielly drew aside the 
curtainet the doorway and entre 

» pom ror ental opposite the curtains 


lost Shonght 
od dropped from his err es 


“? this cloak 
Heedless py nay “ag ee on and passed inte 
the laughter and the esicy 


i hurried round to the card room. 
Meanwhile, Reuben suddenly awoke sod apn 
his feet with a sharp sense of unconsciousness 
bewilderment. 

A glanceat the ball-room recalled him to his posi- 
tion, and with a sigh he stooped and picked up, not 
his own cloak, but Lord Craven's. 

Folding it round him, he walked moodily towards 
the picture-gallery. 

It was at that moment that Morgan Verner en- 
tered the room. 

Seeing Lord Cramen, as he supposed, snaking his 
way back tp Olive, Morgan beat.a hasty retreat and 

pe Re growl ed. 
“Phew! That looks bad,’ murmured Normanby. 
“Wait:here nuitil J pome beck, and,” he added, 
looking at Mongans red eyes, aud flushed face, 

“ Don’t take any more wine, mop.ami,!’ 

Kenben 


time had gained the pieture-| foor. 


by this 

gallery, and stood at its As pag ba as whether 
Lord Craven had succeeded, er 

He did not know pewaenal he rhea b bedaien: and 
was too sick atjheant te ear 

To him affairs looked Popeless, and the most expe- 
dient eourse for him, he gopaii would he to fly 
the scene, leave a note at Bie Edward’s villa, and 
retumn to Dingley. 

Slowly :he eutered the room to snatch a few more 
noments for refleation 

Asche did #0 @ lady ravefrom a lounge in « dim 
corver and approached him with.@ quick, gliding 
motion, 

Reuben waited, and to his amazement feo atinge’. 
before him, and with an agitated movement 
hand, asif she were struggling for calin, said, ina low 
Voice : 

“ Lord Craven—I—am glad you haye. come back ! 
I was going to seek you. You wexe 2ight, and I was 
unjust. You bad righttoask methe ynostion, Ob, 
my lord, can m ay and, posal fs me, spare 
the avowal ? My Do not 
shrink—you, who have mpd poy: 
despise me; but, you de nos know 
know, until your 
yy I loved 

She paused, her baad Seeil sher hands claspe(. 


not 


Renben stood .as if transfixed to stene, poss on 
blood rushed to his face, with mad rage and pas- | 


sion. 
“She loves Morgan Verner,” he thought, and the 
thought set his ‘brain whirling. 
“You love !”’ he exclaimed, in a low, concentrated 


voice of passionate despair and ‘vain weath,o dif- | 


ferent to his own that. Olive did not recognise 
it. “You tell this to me, whe would die to sse you 
happy. Olive, I.am your pplerss but I wild speak. 

Should 1 stand: idly a wolf were crouching 
before ype at the spring! Steet d #tand meekly by 
your side and wate} you raisethe peison cup ¢0 your 
lips! No, Ishould dash it from your hand! Awild 
beast is at your throat, poisin is near-your lips; and 
you, mad with an infatpation which bewilders me, 
are bound hand and foot at the mercy of both! You 


Go—please | 


still ina stupor, and | Do 


wahial 


— aud Aha at 
New lot the iieht npen me, | 


i iperednep ey 


love! Impossible! I will not—I cannot—believe 
it! As well tell me that the eagle mates with the 
carrion crow! You, our, stoop to bestow 
a thonght.on such a base. ——’? 


Stop, derd!” said 
her _ a flas 
proud, ‘ 
man Siete 


sou 


, drawing herself to 
sup at him a pair of 
is no word for the 
at such a man re- 
He may be beneath 
all that makes a 


Redbon, Mashing his hand to his 
am.mad—orgon—it matters not. Sooner | 
Fe of that mean clod of base, 
lay you dead at my feet! 

™ valup on the life which eigen 
Yeu might have raised me to 

to the beasts by confessing |} 

. Lady, ee to the 

‘word tha’ 


et) 


‘blind infatuation | 
dagger a hinaiioas she. spoke and ad- 


aamoment, then dvew hevself np. 
die f ‘hat ov 1 tciee cot 
or e 
hall not give thoalarm! You can 
ill me, , but you cannet kill the ove 
| al ea gal have shown methat I jhave for 


bedazed, returned 
mp his hand ag if 


You are dead to me from hie hour. 
live to learn howancch worse than 
bendage to. soulless cur.” 

Flinging bu cloak wonud jhim, he turned @md 


tp oe en 
the couch, breathless and powerless 


to move. 

Reuben gainef the door and raised his to 
sweep aside the curtain ; as he did so Morgan 
and Normanby crept behind a pillar waiting for 
Reuben to get clear away. 

“Now,” said Normanby, as Reuben disappeared 


through tho entrande to the ‘ball-room ; ‘‘ now is 
your time, quick, before she has time to leave the 
3 ” 


“But— weosnert stammered Morgan, whose Dutch 

counge 7s pidly faili dim. “ wt Haw do-you know 

that she has pagent him ?’ 

. “Look at his face!” said Normanby, scornfally. 

* Go—man—go,” aud ‘he pushed Morgan forward. 
Morgan reached the entrance, then stopped ‘sud- 

denly, and stooping down picked something from the 


its 
Pet lagers 


“ 


Ls was a jetter, and as he turned it over ‘he started 
— amazement to see that it was addressed to him- 


vith a trentbling hand ‘the ‘tore it open and read 
as follows : 
“My dear, dear Moraan, 
“TI hope you will forgiveamy writing to you; 
hat Lame dreadfully unhappy that I feel I should 
mad if Ldidn’t writeand tell you all. waa | 
_ strange father has been since the day of the | 
dzial,.and you have often wondered what itis. Dear | 
Morgan, I have found out, and am wretched. Father 
has been on to me this morningabout Reuben, Reuben 
that sheyanade steward of Dingley, and father says 
that Reuben loves me, and that—that—oh, Morgan, 
dear Morgan, I don’t like to write it, for I know how 
angry you will be!—that I must marry him! I 
havecried my eyes out all night long, but I don’t 
know what todo; father is so passionate and stern 
when anything crosses him, and if sumer ning is not 
done I know he will make me marry Reuben. One 
time I should not have minded, but now—I would 
rather die, dear Morgan, than marry any one but 
you! You will make-me your wife, dearest, I know, 
and I am trying all I can to be a lady for your sake, 
And now, peak Morgan, tell me what I must do? 
Benben was here the other day, and father told him 
enough to - son him éhat he would give his-consent 
to our marriage, and Tam afraid that Reuben might 
tosay no. I know he doesn’t care 
for me, but he didn’ t like to say so to father. I am 
so miserable without you, Morgan (lear, and I Cream 
of you all night and think of you all day. NowI 
bare written this I feel that I must—I’must—come 
en and.be near you, if you don’t come to me, 
— that if you are not by my side father will make 
me marry Reuben in spite of all. Forgive me for writ- 
ing, Morgan, dearest, and send me word at once what 


Iam todo. 
“From your devoted, 
Pour.” 
P.S.—I don’t know how tosend this: you forgotto 
give me your address, but Twill try to send it by the 


yer 


Morgan’s face went from white to crimson, and 
then pale again. 

With a quick step he returned to Normanby. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Normanby, with a 
smothered oath. 

“Eh—oh, nothing,” replied Morgan. 

ga seeming to change his mind, he held out a 

ette 

ry Look here, Nor, this isa rum thing; quite up- 
set me: aiketter addressed to me from a—a little girl 
in the counbzy, the girl Itold you about. Found 
it heve on the¢loor 

“Youd 
his calm fom moment. 

“No,” sai@ Morgan, “I never saw it before—it 

was only written yesterday, and,” he added with an 

@ath, ‘‘I don’t doanything else ‘until I find how this 
}ame here,’’and ihe thrust Polly’s letter in his pocket 
with a suspicious snarl. 


it, idiot !” said Normanby, losing 


CHAPTER KXVIL. 


Gr was the morrow after the ball. Eaton Villa was 
_ in the bright morning sun- 


« the fanciful little room which Mr. Normanby 
had so thoughtfully suggested would make a capital 
for Miss Seymour, sat Miss Seymour 


herself. 
The sun-blinds were drawn, and the room was 
neatly dn darkness, but there was still sufficient 
light‘te.whow that Olive’s face was pale and ‘hag- 


e couch in an attitude of exhaustion, 
hands hung down white aud weary, 
tory of a sleevless, troubled night—or 

for when the Seymour carriage 
the dawn had almost grown tofull 


and her, 
telling 
rather 
reached je 


With her eyes fixed upon vacancy, and her be- 
wilderedthoughts flying from the scene of the pre- 
ceding night to others in which Reuben, Morgan, 
and Lord Oraven had figured, she strove to realise 
the position in which the oe of the supposed 
Lord Craven had placed he 

He had let in upon her pat the light of knowledge 
and of truth. 

She loved Reuben the Gipsy ! 

There was no shirking that truth; bitter as it was 
she was compelled to accept it. 

‘And bitter ‘ft was ‘indeed to the proud ‘heiress 
of Dingley, to find that she had given ber heart toa 
nameless youth, whom the law had mu«rked as a 
vagrant, and whom the world would class as a 


vagabond 
A y! ! dhe loved a gipsy ? 
ith a start.anda shudder she glided to the win- 
dow with her handsto her burning forehead, now 
crimson with shameand mortification. 

“T will cast this madness from me! It is in- 
fatuation. Iambewitched. Oh, Renben, what had 
I done to you that you should steal my ‘heart and 
cover me with shame! For it is shame, and dis- 
grace, for me Olive Seymour to love her father’s 
steward, a nameless gipsy !” 

The door opened and Sir Edward entered. 

* Olive,” hesaid. ‘‘ I thought you were here— 
oh, there you are! Howdark the room is. Shall I 

the blinds aside?” 

**No—no!” said Olive, hurriedly laying her hand 
upon his arm 

Sir Edward started and turned to her anxiously. 

“Why, my datling, what’s the matter, are you 
ill? Your hand burns like fire!’ 

**No—no, only tived; you forget, papa, how late 
we were | 

** Yes—yea,”’ said Sir Kdward, trying to s¢e her 
face. 

** Too late, I am afraid! Olive, I fear this life is 
doing yeu more harm than good. But here is 
news from Dingley—bad news, lam sorry tosay.’ 

** Bad news’’ said Olive. 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward. “I feel worried to 
death. .I—I—don’t know which way to turn, and 
now Spade Oak Farm is burnt down ” 

“Burnt down!” said Olive. 

“‘ Yes,” said Sir Edward. “It is insured, but— 
but I am so busy now, and, of course, it must be 
rebuilt.” 

‘*‘ When did the letter come ?” asked Olive, 

‘There was no letter. Reuben came up himself. 
He is do-vnstairs.”’ 

“Reuben!” said Olive, sinking into a chair. 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward, not noticing in his pre- 
occupation her sadden agitation; ‘yes, ‘he seems to 
have been here two or three days, waiting and trying 
tecatch me. Didn't liketo send the news by letter, 
fm case I should think things worse than they are, 
and forthe game reason wouldn’t leave a message. 
At least, that is what I can gather from him. I think 
vomething is the matter with him. I never saw a 

-he’s as white and haggard as a 





carrier, unless I get a better opportunity.” 





ghost, ‘Cohaumaanentl and abstracted. Ho is wait- 
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ing downstairs ; would you like to go down and see 
him ?” 

“* No,” said Olive; ‘“‘why should I?” and she 
coloured gr ery 

“Oh, I thought you might like to hear how the 
animals and pets were at Dingley, that’s all,” said 
Sir Edward, innocently. “I must go and write 
these letters for him to take back. I’m sure I’m the 
most harassed man in England. Mr. Verneris to 
call here, too, at two o’clock to take me to the city,” 
and, with his hand to his brow, the amiable, but 
weak baronet left the room, 

Olive rose and paced the floor. 

Reuben was downstairs, He was ill, harassed, 
changed. A burning curiosity, longing desire, to 
seo him overcame her better judgment, 

Smoothing her hair with her white, hot hands, and 
forcing a smile something like the old serenity into 
her face, she glided down the stairs. 

The dining room was open, and she was about to 
enter, 

A gentleman dressed in a morning suit stood by 
the window. That could not be Reuben? 

As she hesitated, he turned, and she saw that it 
was he. 

If she started, so did he. His face, which had been 
pale and drawn, flushed with a bright look of 
delight, and as suddenly relapsed into its pallor and 
weariness. 

He seemed unable to speak, but stood with his 
dark eyes fixed upon her as if waiting for some 
sentence. 

Olive came forward, with a little friendly incli- 
nation of her head. 

**Good morning, Mr. Reuben,” she said; “Iam 
sorry you have brought such bad news from 
Dingley.” 

teuben’s eyes opened, and an expression of bewil- 
derment and surprise shone in them to the excl usion 
of any other. 

Was this all! Did she mean to ignore last night’s 
work and words; or was he dreaming ? 

“ The farm is quite burnt, I suppose ?” said Olive, 
gaining composure at his evident loss of it; woman- 

ike. 

Reuben nodded and his lips moved. 

“T am afraid London does not agree with you,” 
said Olive, raising her eyes to his face. “ You are 
not looking well. Did you come up this morn- 
ing?” 

‘*This morning!’ exclaimed Reuben, in a low 
voice. “ Have you forgotten what happened when 


you last saw me: Forgotten! No you cannot!” 
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Olive’s eyes opened now, and as she sank into a 


chair by the window she looked up at him in quiet | am so d 


amazement, 

“Happened! when last I saw you ?—at the station, 
do you mean, Reuben ?” . 

Reuben half strode towards her, then stopped, and 
swiftly walking to the window placed his hand upon 
his brow and groaned. 

Olive rose and hastened to the bell. 

** You are ill!” she cried, with sudden alarm, and 
a fearful suspicion. Was he mad! 
of his new position been too much for his reason.” 

“No—no!” he exclaimed, stretching out his hand. 
“Stay, I implore you. You say, lady, that you saw 
me last at the station—at Dingley ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Olive, in a low voice. “I have 
not seen you since !” 

Reuben dropped into a chair and stared at the 
Turkey carpet as if he would find a solution of the 
mystery in its many coloured threads. 

“ Thave not seen you since: do you think you have 
seen me?” 

** Think !” said Reuben. 

“In the park, perhaps!” said Olive, with no em- 
barassment whatevet 

Reuben stared at her, then his face flushed. 

He had jumped to a conclusion. 

She had decided to ignore the events of the preced- 
ing night; to blot them out—to forgive him ! 

There could be no other explanation of her con- 
duct. No other saving the one that he had either 
taken leave of his senses, or had been the victim of 


a dream. 

He looked round the room, No, he wasot n mad! 
Ther he smiled gravely. 

“ Yes, lady, in the park. I—I—am rather bewil- 
dered by the change—I—”’ he looked round for help, 
and Olive unconsciously gave it. 

“TI am so sorry!” she said, earnestly. ‘This 
trouble at Dingley has made you ill! It is all our 
fault! You must not work so hard; indeed, you 
must not! I will speak to Sir Edward! Please sit 
dowz, and let me ring for some wine ” 

And she rose to do so, 

Reuben sat down in silence; strengthened in his 
opinion of her conduct, 

Rr servant entered and placed wine upon the 
e. 

Olive filled a glass and brought it to Reuben. 

‘He took it, but his hand shook so that he could not 
hold it, 

Olive with one hand drew s small papier mache 
table towards her and placed the glass upon it. 
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“ Drink it,” shesaid, with an earnest smile. “I 
this !” 


as he up at her made her shudder, for surely 
she t his reason had weakened under the 
strain. 


Reuben drank the wine and sat looking out at the 
park, Olive standing beside him, and watchiog him. 
“Gan you tall me, lady, b Sir Edward in 
r m , how soon a 

you .' if pay 


Had the cares | tends 


A sudden decision settled w her. 

“ Almost at once!” she said. 

Reuben sighed with an air of relief. 

Then he rose. 

‘* I do not know whether I am to wait Sir Edward's 
return,” he said in a low voice. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Olive. “ Will you not tell me some- 
thing about home, meanwhile? How is the calf ?”’ 

“The calf !’? said Reuben, and again he looked at 
her. She could talk about the calf with the calmness 
of a mind at 4 

“ The calf te all right,” he said, in a sort of de- 
spair. ‘“* Everything is safe and well—save the Spade- 
Oak Farm.” } 

‘* Oh, I was sure of that,” said Olive, soothingly. 
“ I knew you would keep your trust! Dear Dingley, 
how I long to see it again.” 

“You do?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Olive, “I never knew how much I 
loved it until I left it—ah! here is papa.” 

And she glided towards Sir Ed , whispering as 
she = out: 
“ Come to me before you send him away.” 

Sir Edward looked after her with a curious stare, 
and came up to Reuben. . 

“ Here are the letters, Reuben; I can trast all to 

ou, and I thank you for all you have done. It was 

Lind of you to take so much trouble, out of regard 
for my feelings, and I am afraid you have suffered 
for your poe xterra You look quite pale and ill. 
Oh, dear, dear! The. world is iull of anxiety, Reu- 
ben. Tell them I can’t come back .to Dingley yet, 
I am too busy in the city. But there, I’m sure you 
will set the matter straight ; and as to the farm, why 
I find I’ve much to be thankful for! There are 10 
lives lost!” 

Reuben rose, and Sir Edward held out his hand. 

“Oh!” he said, suddenly. “Just wait a moment, 
will you? I will be back directly,” and he hurried 
from the room. 

Olive stood in the drawing-room door and beckoned 


(To be Continued.) 
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TRUE WORTH, 


CHAPTER V. 


As NELLY met her father at the front door, for she 
was on the watch for him, and sprang into his arms, 
he gave her a kiss, anda fervent but silent prayer 
arose from @ sincere heart, that his Nelly might 
never be so unblessed as those from whom he had 
but now parted. 

And Mary Benson, as she came up with her bright 
smile of welcome, received a warm embrace, 

At the tea-table he narrated to his family the 
sufferings he had witnessed, and was amply repaid 
for the cold reception he had met from Mr, Arnold, 
in the tears of Mary and Nelly, while even Georgey 
could scarcely restrain his tears, young as he 


was. 

The evening was spent in collecting clothes, and 
shoes, and stockings, for the wretched family; a 
respectable bundle being gathered, and Mary and 
Nelly each added something morethan a mite to the 
shilling of Mr. Arnold. 

b> ge Benson slept soundly and sweetly that 
night. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Benson started off with his bundle under his arm, 
and eight o’clock saw him in Cherry Street. 

“ Here, good folks,” he said, pushing open the 
door without knocking, “ here is something my people 
have sent to you, and here, Mrs. Scott, is a trifle I 
have collected,” and he handed her a sum suffi- 
cient to keep off cold and starvation for many 
weeks, 

The poor woman could not utter one word; her 
heart was too fullfor thanks, but her tears spoke 
eloquently, as with a little one clinging to each side 
of her clothes, she stood before him. 

‘* Has your husband been home yet'?’’ he asked. 

‘* He went away not ten minutes ago. I dare say 
you will find him in the grocer’s shop next door 
which also deals in spirits. I did not dare to tell 
him Ihadany money, or he would have taken it 
from me.” 

“Show him tome; I want to see him,” and with- 
out a word he followed Mrs. Scott, 

“ There he is,’’ she said, pointing to a man about 
the medium size, shabbily dressed, who was leaning 
on the counter, pleading, with all the earnestness of 
despair, just for one glass, 
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“Not a drop without the money, Scott,” was the 
surly answer of the shopkeeper, whose face showed 
& perfect acquaintance with the articles in which he 
dealt—« not a drop ; you owe me a shilling now, and 
I won't trust you another penny.” 

“Only one glass, Mr. Grimes,” whined the 
Wretched drunkard, whose frame was faitly convulsed 
for the want of the stimulus on which he had so 
long fed. “I’ve got a job down on the wharf, and 
Upon my word I will pay you to-night.’ 

“*T tell you I won’t give you one drop,” and as he 
spoke thus decidedly, Scott turnéd around in despair, 
and Mr. Benson caught sight, for the first time, of 
his bloated, haggard face and bloodshot eyes. 

“ Come here, Scott,” said Mr. Benson, sternly, and 
the poor fellow, for he deserved pity, after all, dear 
reader, obeyed like a whipped spaniel, though he 
knew not why. ‘The sound of his name, pronounced 
so authoritatively by a stranger, perhaps, startled 
him, 

As he neared Mr. Bengon, the latter said, in a 
tone as stern as he could make it, ‘*Come with me,” 
and wondering why he had obeyed the command, 
Scott followed him. 

“ Now stand there till I come out,’’ he said, point- 
ing to the house where Mrs, Scott resided, and again 
he was obeyed, while Mrs, Scott, who had returned 
to her cellar, was awaiting with fear and trembling 
the result of the interview; for as soon as she had 
pointed her husband out to Mr. Benson, she went 
away. 

«Mrs. Scott,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘“‘he is a des- 
perate case, but by Heaven’s help I will try and 
save him, I am going to take him to-day with me, 
and I will keep him so busy he shan’t have time to 
think of drink. You have money enough now to do 
asI wish. Go directly and find some other apart- 
ment. Get out of this vile neighbourhood. Buy 
such things as are actually necessary. Mind, you 
must do it at-once. It must all be done to-day; 
and when you have got fixed, come to me,” and 
drawing forth his memorandum book, he wrote the 
number of the street where he was working, and 
handing it to her, said: “and let me know. [ will 
come home with him. There, never mind—thank me 
some other time,” and he hurried off. 

Scott was standing there when he returned, and 
saying ey ** follow me,” he started for the lower 
part of William Street, where he was fitting up a 
large building into offices. 

“ Here, William,” he said to the foreman in charge, 
“« keep this fellow hard at work all day. Don’t let 
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him out of your sight a minute, and don’t give him 
@ penny. 

“Why, I know him very well, Mr. Benson. You 
have got the hardest kind of a customer to deal with. 
He is a first-rate workman if he would only keep 
sober, and he has got such a nice wife and two 
sweet children.’’ 

“T know it, William. I met them yesterday by 
chance, and for their sakes I am going to try and 
save him. But, mind what | tell you—don’t let him 
off a minute. Now | think of it, he hasn’t had a 
mouthful to-day. Let one of the boys go with him, 
and give him some breakfast—mind, don’t give him 
& penny.” 

* All right, sir,’ said William, who, knowing 
Scott well, as he had worked in the same shop with 
him, fully entered into the wishes of his employer ; 
and one of the younger hands was sent with Scott, 
with strict instructions to give him a hearty break- 
fast, but not let him have any money, nor a drop of 
liquor, 

‘Towards the hour for “ knocking off,’’ Mrs. Scott 
made her appearance, and was immediately recog- 
nised by William, who, having received his instruc- 
tions from Mr. Benson, took her new address, and 
bade her hurry home as fast ae possible, as Mr. Bensor 
was coming up with Scott. 

At the close of the working hours, Mr. Benson, 
who had returned and ascertained from William Mrs. 
Scott’s new residence, called him to his side, and 
said, in kind tones: 

“* Well, Scott, how do you feel now ?” 

“Oh, better, sir—much better. I am tired, and 
awfully hungry.” 

“I hope you are not thirsty,” he said, mean- 
ingly. 

‘*Not very, sir,” said Scott, hanging down his 
head. 

“Now, Scott, I know something about you and 
your family. You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to act so—a good workman as you are, to let your 
wife and children starve, and all for ram. Now, mark 
me well—I will give you work if you keep sober, 
but the very first time you get tipsy, as sure as my 
name is Benson, you shall go to prison for a month, 
and I will see that your family don’t suffer.” 

“T'll try, sir," said the poor wretch, completely 
humbled by a kind word, 

‘* No, sir, say you won't. You can do anything, if 
you only think youcan. Don’t say try.” 

A am much obliged to you, sir, for thinking of me 
at all. 
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““ Why, Scott, to tell you the truth, I don’t think 
anything of you now, I think only of your wife and 
children, who were actually starving whiie you might 
have had a good home for them, You ought to be 
ashamed to think you are @ man.” 

“ L know it, six; ut, oh, it’s got such hold upon 
me.”’ 

“ Think .of your wife, and those dear little chil- 
dren, actually starving, Why, saw your wife ont 
in the street yesterday, picking coal out,of a barrel 
of ashes,and she wife of a mechanic, and a good 
workman. Shame on you! you deserve to be——” 

“T know it, sir. Iknow I deserve anything. Oh, 
if I only could—” . 

“TI tell you, you shall—thengig mo if about it. 
You mugt and shall, and if you den’t, mark my 
words, yop @h@ll spend a monthgetting out stone, 
That’s harder work than swinging a plane or an 
adze for gig eh ilhingsa day.”’ 

“* Yes ; but nobody will give me work now.” 

“ Didn’tgive you mork, and didyis@ tell you that 
I would give you wotk as lopg as you are sober. 
What more ou ¢”” 

** Nothing. om, 1 gou wery mpgb, I'll try 
bard,sir, and J willk=good night,” and he.was about 
to turn down Frankston cowards Cheuny Sireot, is 
Mr. Benson arrested jin, gaying, 

‘* Not that way—eame with ane! 

“Tf you please, six, i'd tte to.gohhome 

‘* Home, Seott, doen call that fi 
for the wife and chi of # mech like you? I 
wonder how you ca» 49 ook them ip the face. | 
Come with me, ¥. n go home presently,” oad. he 
led him on untfl reached Pearl Steeet,. 


” 
. 


Scanning the ngmbers of ¢dhe hhomses.ag passed 
gh hed |i 


along, Mr. Bensomat last found @he one 

been named by se ae ep-. 

tered the front door, follo wondering nd 

scarcely sobered Scott. ” 
‘ This is the houge, Iythtipk,” apd witheut a werd | 


he ascended to the amtory. 

Mrs. Scott heard tie 4 heen, for | 
gratitude had instinctively ther he was coming, 
and she was standing in the door.of the back room, 
anxiously looking out into the darkness below ; for 
having closed the front door, the only light shed upon 
the stairs came from the open door of her new apart- 
ment, for she had already faitufully obeyed the cap- 
mands of her benefactor. 

“Hero we are)” said Mr. Benson, not poticing 
Mue. Scott, but passing into the room, and turping to 
see how the husband apd wifewould meet. “Come 
in, Scott,”’ 

With wondering looks the poor inebriate entered ; 
and at eight ef him the children shrank away, as if 
dreading hie very presence, 

Foran;instant be steod lestin amazement. ‘There 
was his wile, sure epough. 

Those were the voices,,of his children which he 
bad heard,;/but this was not his home. 

He turned from Mr. Benson to his wife—from his 
wiie to Mr. Benson, in apeechless astouish ment. 

At length humanity regained its sway, and sinking 
op his knees, he buried hijs face in his wife’s clothes, 
and clasping his arme around ber, burst into tears. 

They avese.tears wrung from the heart of a true 

nitent. 

The children crept from their hiding-places, and 
gazed in wonder upon this unysual scene. 

Mrs. Scott had no power for words, but as. hot, 
scalding tears veined upon the head of him for whom, 
and through whom, she bad so deeply suffered, her 
grateful heart poured out its thanks for this single 
moment of happiness, the first she had tasted in many 
@ weary month, for of a truth, the husband who had 
been “ deadto her was alive again.” 

Mr. Benson joined imyoluutarily in his share of 
the tribute to emotions which he .could not control, 
and for a few moments nothing was heard in 
that room save the sobs and tears.of the long parted 
husband and wile. 

At length Scott, now perfectly sobered by emo- 
tious to which he had so long been a stranger, arose 
from his knees, and placing one hand on his wife’s 
shoulder, and raising the other, with a solemn im- 
pressiveness which spoke his sincerity, said : 

“As Heaven is my judge,and as I hope dor for- 
giveness, I will bea mam once more. Susan, may 
ane rn bless you, and give me strength to keep my 
w Re 

The man spoke out there, and with Susen Scots, 
Mr. Benson believed ; ‘but he ouly said, with tearfal 
ores, as he took the hand of the meclaimed ime- 

riate: 

*“ T knew if -you only gaid you»svould, you ‘could. 
But I must go now. Be.down early 4o-morrom; 
Scats ; William will get you et work.” 

‘“ Not yet, air,” aaid Mrs. Septt, approaching him, 
* Ob, do let me thank you,” 

* Thank me? What for?” 





“This home—these comforts—my husband re 
stored.” 

“ Your husband can do that best, by proving him- 
self worthy of you. I mean he shall pay for every- 
thing.” 

“That I will, and work my hands raw to do it.” 

“I don’t gant that, Scott. Pay me by being a 
man. You baveeverything now to encourage you.” 

“ May en shower choice blessings on you. 
Come here, @hildren,”’ exclaimed the wife, forgetting 
all her past sorrows in her present happiness, and as 
they came at her call, she threw herself on her 
knees, with one by each side, and raising her hands 
and eyesto Heaven, poured out the grateful emo- 
tions of her heartin an invocatton for blessings on 
the head.of her benefactor, so fervent, so eloquent, 
so earnest, hecould aot contro) himself, but burst 
into tears, and tore himself away, with a 
sensation of happiness at his heart the like of which 
even be hed mover before experienced, t 
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CHAPTER Vi, 


Ix was the week before she aiden, aah all the 

‘‘ world and his wife” were dm qneat 

loved ones at home. . 
‘The 


spectable family ior a month. 

“Well, Belle, what are you to have for your 
Christmas ?’’ , 

“ Oh, that’s for you to say, Robert,” avas the ready 
reply, “Yon know what I have so long coveted, 
and what + you have so often promised when you could 
afford jt. 

“Really I forget. ‘What do you mean, Belle?” 

‘* Because you don’t want to remember,'! she said, 
playfully pinching his arm, - 

“Upon my word I don’t, Belle. You ‘have every- 
thing now that heart could wish.’ , 

** Tndeed Ihave not, Robert; and asyou hawe.pro- 
mised it and J kuow you can afford’ x, | won’s be 
put off any more,” 

- as ell, out -with it. What is it your dipart is set 
apo aad ’ 

Ps Dida’ t'you promise me @ piano as soon as you 
could afford to get gne,’’ said Delle, looking archly 
in his face. 

“Bat, Belle, you know you don’t play, and Ida 
won't begin these three years yet. Why, she's ouly 
just turned of six.”’ 

“Yes, sir; but Ida’s mother can learn, and Ida’s 
mother wants tolearn. How often you have said 
you wished I could play, toamuse you of an evening ; 
now ‘I want to learn for your sake.” 

This was a fib, to speak in the gost delicate 
manner, for Belle dit not really ‘want or mean to 
learn, but she felt that her first-elase house, in its 
first-class neigh: ourhood, was not completely fur- 
nished without a piano, and her heart was set upon it, 

Robert, however, took her as she spoke, and, be- 
lieving her'to be sincere, was flattered by her evi- 
dent‘ desire to please him. 

“ You won’t ask for or expect anything else ?”* 

“ Oficenree not,” exclaimed big wife, joyfully, as 
she :feit that the piano was her own ; for, to tell the 
truth, Belle had elanged even more than. Robert 
during ‘the brief season of prosperity whigh had fol- 
lowed him, and was much more addicted $e optward 
show for fasbiou’s sake than himeelf, 

In the fmluess of his heart, me thad.from time to 
time told ber of the prosperous business Lo was 
doing, and when sbeJearmned that he was making 
over two thousand @ year it seemed to.her.as if the 
puvse of Portunatus himself had been throamn in.ber 


79 least.ehe acted so, for her galls for money had 
been incessant, aud they were never refused, 

Her dresses rivalled those of many whose apr 
comes were five. times greater than ber own. Her 
jewellery was more profuse and dazzling, and her 
ideas of owR importance were mag more 


than fifty fold above all warrant 
She had been bred respectably, but in a very mo- 





Gerate position, and never dreaming of anything be- 





yond a home and some one to support her, could not 
fully realize her present position. 

True, she loved her husband, and now more than 
ever, because he was in a situation to gratify all her 
whims and caprices, and they had no limits; nordid 
she ever give herself the trouble to think that this 
might not last for ever. She was on the high road 
to wealth and fashion now. She was moving in a 
cirele towards which a few years ago she looked 
with longing, admiring eyes, never even in her 


wildest dreams daring then to think of entering its 
precincts. 
But she was there—young, handsome, gay.and ad- 


mired. 
The beight on whigh 
maile her giddy to 


tood was great, it 
dowa, Nand che would 












|  Phey any more presents that 
| day, for even felt that he had acted a little 
unwisely, 


He was, however, very prone to let things take 
their course, and when the piano come home late in 
the afternoon; and his wife went into ecstasies over 
it, and remarked that “now her parlours looked 
something like,” he felf that he bad done a good deed 
in affording her so much pleasure. 

True, it would-not-be ef any use for months to 
come, so far as his personal pleasure was concerned, 
except as friends might drop in whom he would tax, 
but then it was necéssary to complete the furniture 
of dis house, and it was there. 

wo days befere the mew year, the bookkeeper of 
the cavcern handed shim the balance sheet.of the 
business, together with his iadividual aecount, 

‘The former showed hisshare of the profits to be 
one thousand six hundred and fifty pomnds, and he 
had drawn sixteen shendred and eighteen pounds, 
leaving him a balance of thirty-two 

He felt that there ought to be some mistake, but 
he was very sure there was none. 

He co net wealise how he had expended so 
ouch money in so short. time, but figures do pot 
lie, and they stared diim:in the face. 

Sixteen hundred pounds in nine months, and how 
mach did he owe? 

Ob, be would stop thisiatonce; that would never 
do, and cramming the papers into his pocket-beok, 
he started for home in. adrame of aniad not very eu- 
viable. 

Ait the tea-table, he threw the papers before his 
wife, who, glancing over them, opened her large 
bleck eyes very wide, and for a moment. seamed, a3 
she realiy was, exceedingly surprised. r 

‘* But, Robert: dear, you zeally seem to forget how 
many expenses we had at the beginning. Dhere 
was the furmiture—that we've got, you know, and 
we've got the bouse, and--and’’--she conld.not 
think of any «more ; ‘but they had: those, and, there 
was some comfort in that. ; 

True, he owed sixteen hundred on the house; 4x 
he owed two hundred oa the furniture, aad what 
was due in other quarters he did not iknow, 

Robert, however, didnot retire that night watil be 
had ascertained Lis exact position, and be found thas 
in addition to ithe four bundred.and odd drawn from 
the coneern, heowed pearly two hundred wore. 

This wes plmost frightful, and for atime he sat 
with bis head buried in hisshands, etunned, confused, 
and bewildered. : 

The remonstrance and advice of Mr. ‘Herdmen 
eame vividlyto his memory, ané he cand not help 
feeling how truly aliof his predictions sere likely to 
turn out. ; 

While thas engrossed, Belle entered the-room, and 
szeing the table filled with papery, at once con- 
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jectured the character of his occupation, end the | only think as are rich, it is just as good as if you 


] 

ture of his thoughts. 
W heoplag ae to him—for the was so deeply 
lost in thought he had not.heard her enter—she gigle 
behind him, and clasping her hands over his eyes, 
bent his head backwards, and imprinted a ‘kiss upon 


his . 

“Te that you, ‘Belle?’ he said, in a sorrowful 
voice. 

“Why, have you lost all your ‘friends and -rela- 
tives, Bobby?” she said half laughing. “You look.as 
if you ‘were-a- ruined man, and bad lost every iniend 
you had in the world.” : 4 

“+ Not soibad as that, Belle ; but Ldidn't think I had 
gone.on quite.so fast.” 

“Sodast! avhy, dear, what do you mean?” ond 
she drew ap en elegant.easy-abair covered with crap: 
son figured velxet,and throwing berseli iu it, with 
ap air which geomed tosay, “comeop, I’m xeady to 
argue with you;” she awaited bis reply. 

“I mean that I have spent all I ave earned, and 
a little more.” 

* And how much more ?’’ 

“ As much as used to keep us for two years before I 
went into business.” 

“ And how much ‘have you spent?” 

“Four hundred and odd pounds, ‘besides what 1 
owe.” 

Now Mrs. Arnold prided ‘herself on ‘her perfect 
coolness and self-possession. 

Prue, she was gay, thoughtless, and full.of life, but 
she never guffered berself to be surprised, and she 
was not now. 

Four hundred and odd pounds, it was true, was 
a large sum, but.he admitted he bad earned it, end 
that was something she did not kuow beione; 
though, as has been said, she knew he was prosper- 
ous, and that she spent money accordingly. Her 
plans were laid op the instant. 

“ Well, Robert, and what do yon mean to do? 
What do you think of doing ?” 

“Dop’t you think we had better give up this 
house?” 

‘“‘ And what thep ?”’ 

“And go back to boarding.’’ 

“ And what then?” 

“Why, it eertaiily won’t cost so much to’hire as 
it does now.” 

“ And what then?’’ each time repeated with an 
imperturbable countenance, her eyes steadily tixed 
on his face, 

«Only & think——” 

“No, you don’t think at all, Robert,” she said, 
interrupting him. ‘“ Here, you aye not had this 
house a year. You have furnished it elegantly. You, 
hawe got into,a dine neigbbourbood. Yon «are mak- 
ing new acquaintances every day (and Robert. groaned 
as shespoke). You haye been admitted iuto the 
best society, and now what do you propose ?” 

“Yes, but, Belle, I can’t stand it. If. simes come 
on as hard as they were a conple of years 
ago” —— 

“ Do as others do.” 

“ Yes, but | haven’t anything to do with,” 

“ Now answer me ove or two questions. 
mit.you are doing a good business?’” 

“Certainly; what I call a very good busi- 
ness,”’ 

“You have no ‘idea it will grow any less, have 
you Pr” 

“Not ia the least, On the.econtrary, it is growing 
better eveny season. 1 shouldn’t be at abl aurpriged,” 
he added, carnied away by his enthusiasm, ‘if lanede 
two shousand next year.”’ 

“You are in good credit now?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You are known as doing a good business?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And now see what you propose, You want, to 
give up the house, sell off the furniture, and go to 
boarding. What do you suppose would be the con- 
sequence ?” 

“ Well?’’ 

“Why, everybody would say you ‘had failed, and 
was obliged to economise, and who do you suppose 
would trust you?”’ t 

Robert made no reply, but found refuge from the 
question by burying ‘his fece in bis hands. ' 

“Yes, and how everybody would crow over you, to 
think that.gou cut sueh a dash for a few auouths, 
aud then wens to.pieces. Why, Robert, you couldn’s 
Co any thing ip she world that could hun you half 
so much. Just think, it weuld go like wildiire that 
you had failed, for nobody would. believe you acied 
80 for economy's sake.” 

“TI don’t know but you are half right,” he sai 
languidly raising his bead. : . 

“Right! Do you think I dont’ know iuman 
lature? Wo, Robert; you baye ‘got a first-rate 


You ad- | 


were. ‘Take my advice. Of course you won't have 
so many expenses next year, now everything is 
settled, "Why, Robert, to hear you talk, one would 
think you hadn’t a pound in the world, ror a friend. 
Of course you can’t tive as you do now without 
some expense; but, as | said, only make folks shink 
you are rich, and <t’s just as good asthe money. 
Cut off some of the expenses; out give up the 
house! Why, Robert, you might as well give out 
that you were bankrupt at once, There’s James, 
I’m sure you don’t need him now that you gon't 
keep @ horse. Discharge him.”’ my 

“So I will” replied her husband, springing pp, 
and perfectly convinced by the reasoning of 
wile. 

Reader, there was a great deal of very bad advice, 
but a great deal of truth in what she said, 

The result.of the conference was that Mr. Arnold 
resolved upon economising by discharging a map 
servant for whom he never had avy earthly use, 
and who was paid to black his boots’ and wajt upon 
the table. 

That was so long a step towards a reform iin his 
expenditures, he did not think it necessary to take 
any more at present; and baving reached this con- 
clusion the conference was adjourned, 


(To be Continued.) 


A SWINDLE IN THE OLD COACHING DAYS. 








We have received the following letter from_a well- 
known old Western mail-guard, in which is given 
what ig probably the original version of a swindling 
jtale which has been going the roands of the proviu 
cial journals :— 

‘From the time I was sixteen until I was nineteen 
years of age, I lived with an uvele at Castile Bytham, 
‘Lincolnshire. 

“TI frequently erossed the Great North Road, 
whereby the “ Blue Bull” Witham Common, I used 
\to wait to seetle.coaches pass mpand down, among 
which were the Glasgow and Edinburgh mails. 

“These two coaches generally bowled along close 
jtogether, and I remember, on one occasion, seeing 
the guard of one of them fast asleep, 

“At that time I was a novice in coaching, and 
|knowing little of.cogching ways, 1 thought the man’s 
(position a dangerous one. 

‘Since then, however, I have becom familiar to 
snch sights. 

“ Beiore I was twenty-I became guara on the Hark 
‘Rorward coach, running from Stanriord to Melion 


| Mowbray, and haye since then seen nlany curious 


scenes on the road, irom which I give the iollowing 
janecdote : 

“In the pretty village of Ivybridge, Devonshire, 
on the main road from Devorport to London, close 
to that little trout stream, the Kime, stood R s 
small snug hotel, which those who were in the vatit 
of travelling by the Quicksilver mail will doubtless 
remember. 

*One day « gentlemanly man, dressed in one of 
those lorg coats which buttoned down well towards 
the feet, and which at that time were fashionable, 
callad at this hotel, and engaged a room for the 





night. 

‘‘ Aftera capitel dipper and mine host’s best wive, 
he.sent the waiter so ask if the landlord would join 
him in @ cigar and a glass,of grog; aud so a pleasant 
evening wes passed, and the two parted at bed-time, 
mutually pleased with each other, aud the traveller 
giving orders to be called early in the morning, re- 
tired to.rest. 

‘*Punctual to bis orders the baots called him in 
due conrse, but great was his consternation wheu he 
was re-summoned and iniormed by the gentieman 
that his ‘breeches had been stolen during the 
night. 

“<«Here was an embarrassing position for the in- 
mate of a respectable hotel to be piaced in. 

** But Mr. R—— speedily.came to the rescue. 

# Jn fact, the credit of bis house demanded it, and 
a pair of iis ‘best breeches were placed at the 
stranger's service. 

‘So far all wae satisfactorily arranged, but Mr. 
R-—’s troubles were mot yet over, and when the 
travelling gentleman infommed him that in one.of tue 
pockets of the stolep breeches.a five-pound note sau 
been placed, he had no other comrse 10. sawe the 
honour of his house than to find another instead of 
the,one lost. 

“ And so the gentlemaply traveller departed in 

ace. 

‘* Of course Mr. R—— determined to discover and 
punish the thief, and instituted the most searching 
inquiries. 


** He never found ithe thief, however, but he 





start. Keep the reins in your owa hands. If people 


learued that. the strange gentleman had sold his 





breeches at Ashburton the day before he honoured 
his hotel with a visit, and that the reason be could 
not find his own breeches in the morning was because 
he had got none on when he entered the hotel, 
his long coat so completely hiding his legs, that no 
one suspected his ‘ BryanO’Lynn’ like attire. 

“So R gave away his best breeches, and paid 
the obliging stranger five pounds for taking 
them. 

“Somehow he never took kindly to travellers in 
those long-buttoyed coats afterwards.” 

Serer 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, 








‘Tuey were taking thetruck from the hook and lad- 
der.bouse ‘iu Dambury one day last week. Anelderly 
panty was observing the operation so intently that a 
bystander was led to abserve : 

“Did you ever belong to a fire company ?” 

‘No, git-ee!’’ was the emphatic reply. “I don’t 
seeany ipo ip a fireman’s life. But 1 once did,’ he 
mused. ‘‘I was living in London then, and was a 
pretty good-sized boy. I didmot belong to any com- 
pany, but I felt an interestin them all. ‘Ibe last fire 
I went to was in afour-story building. I was excited 
by the eries, and noise, and flames, aud when I saw 
that one of the firemen was throwing a stream where 
he ougbt.not to, I kindly directed tue foreman’s at- 
tention to the fact.’’ 

Here tie narrator paused and sighed. 

“ And what did-he say ?”’ asked tue listenor, 

* He didn’t say anything.” 

** He didn’t like it, did he?” 

“7’m sure I don’t kuow, but.ashe kuocked mo off 
the walk with his trumpet and stamped on me in 
the street, I have always believed that he took 
some offence at my advice. Still, he said movbing to 
that effect.” 

And theelderly party sighed again. 


SSeS 
EXILED FROM HOME, 
oer 
CHAP TEB LI, 


“Lonp CuibTon, said Miss. Norneys, hear me 
Hearken ip wy wanpipg! BP lsis girl's mother was not 
fit to. be amentioned in the same byeath with your own 
hopouxed mother.. There is @ taint in this girl’s\blood 
—I tell you se--I swear it!” 

“ You know jit of your own knowledge 2” cried the 
viscount, wondering. 

“I know it! Jtis my dutytowarn you. This 
girl.is good and pare ip hherseli—ppor child!—but it 
is wuitten that the sins of tthe parents shall be visited 
upon the children! S8hy isa born outcast—a pariah 
from her birth! Be-waerned, Lord Chilton, and let 
her go'!” 

“1 would not give her up, not though the whole 
world were against her!” exied the viscount, “I 
would not let her go ivr avy crimes of her parents, 
for avy sneers of society, for any social ban upon 
herself. She ismine, She loves mwe,and I love her. 
1 know her for the purest angel on Heaven's earth. 
Give her up? . Never!” 

ie stood up, grand aad noble, as he mitered those 
words, aud Miss Norveys knew that her appeal was 
Wwusted, 

He govld not be moved from his allegiance to his 
betrothed—-and the conyiction brought her both sor- 
row and a rapture of delight. 

* You say thatyou know ¢hat. Gwen’s mother was 
not what she should be,” said the young viscount 
presently. ‘dow do you know this, Miss Norreys ? 
Lahougut you dmew nothing of Gwen's history uatil 
Lavld you.” 

*¥ou are right. Until you told me, I did not 
know. that there was such a being as Gwendoline 
Winter jn the world,” again said Miss Norreys. 

“ Then how did you know of her paventage'?’”’ 
Some explanation was due him. ‘Dhe lady com- 
prehended its necessity. 

She was silent a minute, ‘but aglanceiinto his pale, 
stern, waiting face quickened her speech. She 
looked exhausted, however, with the strain of her 
emotions, and her tones were low and feeble, as she 
said ; 

“ Lord Chilton, your story tald to mein the garden 
interested me greatly. I liked you from the first, 
and the romapge of your love-aifair greatly im- 
pressed me. I desired to help you. I will not deny 
that I had my share f woman's curiosity in the 
matter. I was anxious to discover your missing. be- 
trothed.. And J sent my faithiy) Hindoo servant, 








Aga, to Yorkshire to make inquiries after Miss Wiu- 
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ter. He returned only this morning, having heard 
her history, and gained a clue to her refuge after 
leaving Lonemoor.” 

‘‘And your ‘ knowledge’ of Gwen’s ill-parentage 
was then founded upon the report of your Hindoo 
servant ?” demanded the viscount. 

A spasm of pain convulsed the lovely olive face 
of the East Indian heiress. She bowed her head in 
assent. 

“ And you too, Miss Norreys, whom I believed 
superior to all fashionable weaknesses, are infected 
with the popular prejudice of caste to such an extent 
that you wonld condemn Gwen to a life of loneliness 
and sorrow because we do not know her parentage. 
You would punish the child for the sins of the 
parents, and condemn the poor, dead, young mother 
upon hearsay! J thank you for your interest in me. 
I appreciate it—but my friends must be Gwen's 
friends also !” 

“T am her friend!” cried the lady. “TI love her, 
Lord Chilton, almost as much as you do. Pardon my 
anxiety. It was as much for her as for you. I could 
not bear that you should marry her and then repent 
the marriage, and so break her heart. Let us go to 


her. Let her return with me. She shall find in me 
her best friend, next to yourself. She shall be 
married from my house.” 


Her eager pleadings conquered Lord Chilton’s re- 
sentment. 

He bent and raised her hand to his lips with 
chivalric courtesy. 

“Gwen shall come to you, Miss Norreys,” he said, 
“I can promise for her. We will driveover to Dun- 
holm Castle this afternoon, as soon as you shall be 
sufficiently rested. Let me leave you now. You 
are very tired.’ 

He took a step towards the door. 

“One moment,” Miss Norreys. ‘ Lord Darkwood 
must not be informed of Miss Winter’s true history. 
He must believe her still to be Miss Myner.” 

“Yes ; every one must continue to believe that—to 
spare her scandal,” 

“ That is all!’ said the heiress, With a long-drawn 
sigh. 

“T have a last word to say,” said the young vis- 
count. ‘“ Your very words, Miss Norreys, have con- 
vinced me of my duty in regard to the occupant of 
that grave in Penistone church-yard. I will trace 
out her history. I will prove her true and honour- 
able, the victim of treachery in others, perhaps, but 
in herself virtuous and upright. I will clear Gwen’s 
mother from all shadow of shame. I will devote 
myself to this task. You shall know—and Gwen 
shall know—the whole world shall know, if necessary 
—that the perfect flower I seek to gather and graft 
upon my own ancestral tree, came from a good stock, 
and not from some worthless wayside weed !” 

There were words of entreaty on the lady’s lips, 
expostulations and beseechings. She did not utter 
them, and he went forth strong in his resolve. 

He hastened to his own room, and wrote a letter to 
a famous detective officer, whose name he well knew, 
and whose address was Scotland Yard, the head- 
quarters of the detective police, and enclosed a 
cheque for a handsome amount asa retainer. The 
contents of the letter were an account in brief of the 
appearance at Lonemoor of the insane, wandering 
woman, who had there given birth to a child, and 
who had fled, a month later, in the storm of an 
awful December night. The dates were carefully 
appended. 

“That woman lies buried in Penistone church- 
yard,” the letter concluded. “A headstone bearing 
the name of Magdalen marks her grave. Her name 
was never known. I desire you to discover her 
name, origin, and history, and report the same to me 
without delay. Let the investigation be strictly 
secret, and as speedy as possible. The task seems 
difficult, but I trust that your sagacity will suffice to 
unravel the mystery.” 

He appended his name and address, and dispatched 
the letter by special messenger to Shrewsbury, to 
catch the first post to London. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE experiences of the night which had witnessed 
the reunion of the two lovers were not all over for 
Gwen when she returned to her own rooms. 

That night was big with events whose fatal gloom 
was destined to darken other lives besides her 


own. 

But no premonition of fute came to warn her of 
approaching doom. 

No presentiment of horror stirred her young 
soul. 











Danger and terror were advancing swiftly upon 
her, and she did not suspect it. 

She entered her sitting-room all joy and gladness, 
her pulses throbbing, her bright young face flushed 
with a strange, new tenderness, a brooding happi- 
ness in her purple eyes. 

Her candles were burning on her writing-table 
as she had left them. 

Her easy-chair was drawn up near the hearth. 
Her book lay open, just as she had put it 
down. 

An hour ago she had sat in that chair ; but all the 
world had changed for her in that brief space of 
time. 

Her lover was not false to her, as she had be- 
lieved ; he loved her more than ever; he had found 
her; she was to become his wife very soon ! 

“Ts there in all the world anyone so happy as I?” 
she thought. ‘ God has been very good to me!” - 

She went into her bedroom and knelt for a few 
moments by her beside. 

When she returned to the outer room there was a 
reverent look in the lovely eyes, a uew and strange 
meekness, a deeper tenderness than had possessed it 
before. 

She sat down at her window, and drawing back 
her curtains, looked across the quadrangle at the 
ruins and the ball-room with eyes full of yearn- 
ing. 

The moon was going behind a bank of heavy 
clouds. 

A great shadow began to enfold the ancient 
building. 

Suddenly, as by magic, the lights streamed from 
the many windows of the ruins, and the soft strains 
of music floated out on the night air, and the dance 
went on merrily in the light of the forests of wax 
candles which had been prepared with a view to their 
possible requirement in just such emergency. 

The time was nearly midnight, Soon after the 
candles were lighted, supper was served to the 
dancers. 

Gwen watched for some glimpse of her lover, and 
was rewarded by seeing him once or twice ashe 
passed a window. 

The lights were not again extinguished. The 
moon thenceforward acted the coquette, now appear- 
ing with pale and mellow lustre, and again coyly 
hiding herself behind roving clouds, from the edge 
of which she peeped to watch the effect of her 
obscurement. . 

Gwen was not in a mood to go to bed. She could 
not sleep while Lord Chilton was in the house. 

She resolved to await the departure of the guests 
and seek the Lady Georgina in her own rooms 
afterwards. 

“T do not feelas if I could ever sleep again,” she 
thought, in her happiness. “Georgina will speak of 
Ronald, I know. He is the handsomest man present 
to-night. She will talk of him; and I will tell her 
what he is to me, and that I am to leave her very 
soon, perhaps to-morrow.” 

Occupied with her pleasant dreams, she did not 
notice the dark figure of the Maltese valet skulking 
in the shrubbery near the ruins, but he was there, 
watching her keenly, and revolving in his mind cer- 
tain plans for his own self-aggrandisement—which 
plans comprehended her misery. 

“ To-morrow,” said Pietro to himself, “my Lord 
Chilton will come with Miss Norreys and take the 
girlaway. ‘To-morrow, the signore will learn that 
Miss Myner is in truth Miss Gwendoline Winter— 
the child of Miss Markham! Cospetto! To-morrow 
will be too late for me. I must work to-night. i 
must work now. The moon goes often into shadow. 
An hour from now she will go behind that great 
black bank of clouds, and be hidden for hours per- 
haps—long enough, at any rate, to answer my pur- 
pose! I will go to work!” 

A little longer for deliberation—a little longer for 
the perfection in his own mind of his devilish pur- 
pose—and then he sneaked across the quadrangle, 
taking care not to show himself to the servants, who 
were still watching the guests in the ruins, and 
entered the door at which Gwen had entered, and 
ascended by the private staircase to the great corri- 
dor, off which the rooms of the Lady Georgina and 

her governess opened. 

He knocked at Gwen's sitting-room door, and her 
sweet voice bade him enter. 

He opened the door and went in. 

Gwen arose, amazed at his unseasonable visit, and 
demanded what was wanted. 

Her first thought was that Lord Darkwood or the 





Lady Georgina might have sent for her. 











The fellow remained near the door, cringing, 
sleek, and stealthy, taking good care to keep out of 
the range of tho window. 

“Tf you please, Miss,” he said, humbly, “ Lord 
Darkwood sent me to you. I want to get a letter 
written, and I can’t write in English, and his lord- 
ship told me this evening to come to yon and you 
would write it for me.” 

“But this is no hour, for letter-writing,” said 
Gwen, utterly fearless, and not at all distrustful. 
“Come in the morning, Pietro, and I will write your 
letter.” 

“T came twice before this evening, Miss,” lied the 
Maltese, “‘but you were absent.” Gwen blushed 
vividly. “It is important to me to have the letter 
written to-night. My lord said that you had written 
letters for the maids and would for me. The hour is 
later than I thought. I will go—but the chance for 
the letter will not come to me so well again.” 

Gwen hesitated. She had written letters for the 
maids. 

Lord Darkwood might think her disobliging if she 
refused to write for Pietro. But the hour— 

“T hear a maid in the hall,” said Pietro, compre- 
hending the reasons of her reluctance. “Let mo 
leave the door open—so, Miss! Now it is as if we 
were inthe hall. It is bit a few lines I want—they 
will take you but a minute! 

The door was open; the Maltese stood just with- 
out the threshold, humble and supplicating. 

“What do.you want written?” asked Gwen, 
wavering. | 

“It is a note to one of the maids,” answered 
Pietro. ‘You see, Miss, I have been spooning after 
one of the housemaids, but I meant no harm. I never 
meant it to come to anything. And this very even- 
ing sbe says to me that we'll be married before Mid- 
snmmer, and I was frightened. For I have a wife 
and seven’ children in Valetta, Miss, I went to my 
lord and he told me that I must get a letter to the 
girl to-night, or he’d discharge me! He said that I 
need not tell her all-the truth about the wife and 
children, Miss, but I must let her know that no mar- 
riage could be thought of. And so if you refuse to 
write the letter to-night,” he added, “ I shall lose my 
place and my innocent family will lose their sup- 
port. I cannot go to Mrs. Dover. She is in the 
ball-room.” 

“Stay where you are,” she said, ‘and I will write 
your letter.” 

She opened her little portable desk, and took out a 
sheet of paper. 

It was white, plain, and thick—the only kind she 


possessed. 

She sat down, dipped her pen in ink, and said 
kindly : 

“Now, Pietro, you may dictate your letter, and I 
will write it.” 

Pietra was quite ready for this demand. 

“Write this,” he said, dictating sentence by 
sentence the following epistle, which we will set 
down as it appeared when fully committed to paper 
in Gwen’s peculiar and characteristic handwriting : 

“ My Darling: 

“When we met and when we parted this 
evening, I wished that I might die in my great joy- 
For I love you above all others——youare my life, my 
soul! If it might be that I could belong to you and 
you tome—if our lives could only be united for ever 
and for ever, I should be supremely blessed. But in 
my happiness to-night I forgot that an obstacle lay 
between us—an obstacle which cannot be surmounted 
—an obstacle which must part us for ever. 

“ T can nevor be yours, darling, nor can I see your 
face again. Iam not worthy of you. In time you 
will find some more fitting mate than J. I pray that 
you will soon forget me. I have said that I cannot 
see you again. By the time you receive this letter, 
I shall be far away—lost to you for ever. It will 
break my heart to see you—to listen to your en- 
treaties—and know that I must for ever bea stranger 


to you. 

“ God bless you and keep you. Forget me—that 
is all L ask or pray for.” 

Pietro dictated this precious letter witn his hand- 
kerchief at one eye, the other eye being employed in 
a vigilant watch against possible intruders. 

‘“* What shall I sign it?” asked Gwen. 

“ Do not sign it!” he exclaimed. “I would not 
have my name to it, for she will show it. Thanks, 
Miss, I shall never forget your kindness.” 

Gwen folded the unsigned letter into an envelope 
and brought it to him. 

“ You are going away, Pietro ?” she asked. 


“ At daybreak, till this thing blows over, and she 
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will have got cool again,” said Pietro. “It all came 
over me as you were writing, Miss, that I couldn’t 
stay in the castle along of her if she should take on 
bad about her disappointment. I'll go give her this 
letter, and I'll tell the master after the guests are 
gone, and get a month’s leave of absence. Thank 
you kindly, Miss. Good-night.” 

He placed the letter ia an inner pocket of his coat, 
and bowing humbly, took his departure. 

The girl breathed more freely when he had 

one. 
She closed her door, and resumed her place by her 
window. 

The dance was over, the guests were crossing the 
quadrangle on their way tothe drawing-room. 

A little later, their carriages rolled away, the 
Lady Georgina came upstairs and went into her own 
apartments, slamming her doors. 

Gwen’s mood had changed. She decided to defer 
her interview with Georgina until morning. 

The lights disappeared from the ruins, the ser- 
vants retired, silence fell like a mantle upon the 
castle and its occupants—and still Gwen sat at her 
window and dreamed her sweet girlish dreams. 

. The moon shone fitfully, now light, now darkness, 
covering the scene without. 

Gwen’s candles burned low, one expired in a gut- 
tering sound. The other began to flicker. 

Her fire was gone out. The shadows began to 
thicken in the corners and draw nearer the slight 
figure at the darkened window, 

And her waking dreams became sleeping ones. 
The lids drooped over the sweet, happy eyes; the 
proud little head drooped slowly to her breast. 

And now her door opened very softly, an inch— 
another—and another. 

A swarthy, sleek visage appeared at the aperture, 
and a pair of piercing eyes peered in. 

“She is asleep !” said Pietro to himself, in sinis- 
ter exultation, “The way is clear. The hour is 
come! Now for it!” 

And like a snake he crept into her unconscious 
presence. 

Owen did not ‘awaken at the entrance of that 
sinister intruder. 

His movements were noiseless, a pair of thick 
stockings en his feet. 


nein 
He halted just within tho door and contemplated 


her, his burning eyes piercing through the shadows 
beginning to enfold her. 

Her head did not lift from its drooping position 
on her breast. 

He could not hear her breathing, but he knew 
that she was sleeping. 

The light that remained was expiring in a little 
sputtering pool of grease. 

Only a faint red ember glowed sullenly amid the 
dead coals in the grate. 

Pietro waited until the sputtering of the light 
had ceased—until darkness and silence filled the 
chamber—and then .he crept forward, a deeper 
shadow among shadows, an incarnation of evil, bent 
pon the perpetration of some wicked and awful 

esi gn. p 

The letter Gwen had written at his dictation was 
still in his pocket. 

He drew it forth, stole to her desk, and laid the 
letter upon it. 

It was unsigned, but it was unmistakably in her 
handwriting. No one could controvert that fact. 

It was not addressed. Pietro's ingenuity made 
this lack of small account. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, glaring over his shoul- 
der at the sleeper with a cat-like vigilance, he 
dipped ber pen in the ink and scrawled an address 
upon it. 

Then, quickly, silently, and dexterously, he upset 
the ink-bottle upon the envelope, so that a thick 
pool of black ink lay upon its face, and dripped from 
it, drop by drop, to the floor. 

And now he crept toward the young sleeper. 

It was nearly two o'clock. Gwen, worn with 
emotions, tired in body and in mind, was sleeping 
profoundly. 

His approach was silent as that of death. Hush- 
ing his breath, he paused behind her. 

And now his sinister preparations became more 
evilly significant, 

He withdrew a vial and a large handkerchief 
from his pocket. 

Unstopping the former, he emptied nearly all its 
contents into the latter, and with a swift, pouncing 
movement he stooped forward and pressed the hand- 
kerchief to the girl's face. 


She started, awakening. Her frightened eyes 





saw through the gloom the dark face above 
her. 

She made an attempt to struggle, but he held her 
asin a grip of iron, and the drug upon her face was 
@ very giant in its strength and power. 

Her breath came in wavering gasps, she lost 
sense and strength and comprehension together, 
and fell back limp and motionless against his 
arm. 

The faint light that streamed in at the window 
fell upon his swarthy visage all aflame with exulta- 
tion. 

He laid her back in her chair, pressed the hand- 
kerchief to her nostrils, felt her pulse, and watched 
her breathing, for one long, silent, intense minute. 

“ She'll do!” he then said to himself. “ The first 
step is taken !” 

He glided towards her dressing-room, opened the 
door, and passed within. 

The curtains were lowered, and a candle, very 
near its end, was burning on the dressing- 
table. ‘. 

A single, long, comprehensive glance put the 
Maltese in possession of a knowledge of its occu- 
pant’s effects and their position. 

Her box was in a corner—open. 
bag was upon a small table. 

Her wardrobe-door had its key in the lock. 

Pietro moved silently forward and took up the 
hand-bag. 

He opened the box and took out Gwen's few 
trinkets, her pocket-book, and some changes of 
linen, and deposited ‘them in the bag. 

Then, with this in his possession, he stole to the 
wardrobe, and took thence her hat, jacket, and a 
thick, warm shawl. 

He returned with all these things to the sitting- 
room. 

Gwen still lay as he had left her, limp and 
motionless, and a ray of moonlight streaming in at 
the window revealed that portion of her face which 
was uncovered, as marble white and rigid. 

A momentary alarm seized upon him, but he as- 
certained that her pulse was beating feebly, and he 
breathed more freely. 

He removed the drugged handkerchief to his 
pocket, placed her hat upon her head, and her shawl 
around her. 

“ Now comes the worst,” he said to himself. “I 
must see if the coast is clear.” 

He crossed the floor and peered out into the 
hall. ; 

All was silent without, and intense darkness filled 
the lonely passage. 

The Maltese left the door ajar, and returned to his 
victim. 

She was a slight creature, a little below the 
medium stature, and of light weight. 

He was unusually tall, not stout, but very wiry 
and strong, and he could carry her in his aris with- 
out difficulty. 

He wrapped her jacket over her head and face, 
attached her hand-bag to his waist-band, and 
gathered her up in his arms as if she had been a 
child. 

He carried her into the hall and closed the door 
of her chamber softly. 


Her travelling- 


He crept along the gloomy passage and silently: 


descended the stairs. 

The door at which he had entered had been se- 
cured by some careful servant. 

He laid the girl down upon a wooden settle, and 
undid the bars and bolts; but, in spite of all his pre- 
cautions, the chains would rattle, and the bolts made 
a harsh, grating noise. 

He paused often to listen, but no one heard 
him. 

The hour, and the fact that that wing of the build- 
ing was lonely and isolated, were in his favour. 

The door opened with a loud, creaking sound. 
Pietro picked up his charge again, and approached 
the threshold. 

The moon was disappearing again behind heavy, 
black clouds. 

The Maltese waited until the luminary was com- 
pletely obscured, and a thick darkness covered the 
scene. 

Then he passed out at the door, closed it behind 
him, and strode across the quadrangle in the direc- 
tion of the ruins. 

He abated nothing of his caution, although he 
had little fear of being seen. 

No private rooms, other than those Gwen had oc- 
cupied, overlooked the quadrangle. 


The ruins were upon one side. Upon the other 





was the great banqueting-hall, over which Gwen's 
rooms were situated, and between the two wings, 
ancient and modern, were state apartments, library, 
study, and a large room used as a cabinet for 
curiosities. 

There was no danger that he would be seen, 
except by some watchman, and from that risk the 
opportune darkness screened him. 

He gained the ruins unseen and unheard. He had 
left the door unlocked in view of this very need, and 
he pushed it open and entered the grim old precincts 
with his prey. 

He fastened the door, and, still carrying her, 
although now her weight began to embarrass him, he 
strode along the stone corridors through the dark- 
ness, knowing every foot of the way, making for the 
interior of the ruins. 

He had the keys in his possession, and did not 
pause in his march until he had made the descent of 
the old stone stair-case, and was safe in the vaults 
below. 

Then at last he halted. 

He laid his captive down upon the damp stone 
floor, wiped his face with his sleeve, and groped 
about for a lantern he had placed there shortly 
before. 

He found it, and struck a match, lighting the 
lantern. 

Then, removing the wrapping from Gwen’s head 
fe face, he turned the light of the lantern upon 

er. 

She was still marble pale, her eyes wero closed, 
but already signs of returning consciousness were 
apparent in the quivering muscles. 

Gathering her up again in his arms, and taking the 
lantern also, Pietro hurried through the long, dark 
passages, his footfalls echoing, his light streaming 
out in advance of him, his face in shadows. 

The way seemed interminable. 

The dungeons had formerly been left open to the 
inspection of curious visitors, and all of Lord Dark- 
wood’s precautions had not been able to keep out 
visitors still, as had been proven by the experiences 
of the previous day. 

The lady of Beechmont and her guests might 
desire to renew their explorations of the Castle dun- 
geons, or others might seek to visit them. 

It was Pietro’s design, therefore, to take Gwen to 
one of the farthermost dungeons, quite out of the 
view of possible visitors. 

He threaded the labyrinth of passages and cells 
like one well used to them. 

He passed the spot at which Miss Norreys had 
halted when hearing that ghostly cry, and tramped 
on through a corridor opening beyond, and halted 
before the door of a dungeon beneath the far 
tower. 

Taking from his pocket a small chain to which 
was attached two massive keys, he unlocked the 
door and passed in. 

The light of his lantern illuminated dimly a grim 
and terrible dungeon. 

The rocky walls were dripping with damp. The 
rocky floor was wet also. 

Far beneath the surface of the ground, no light 
penetrated to this cell, and the air within it was 
damp and unwholesome. 

A slight effort had been made by Pietro to ren- 
der the place habitable. as 

A heap of straw had been tossed in a corner, 
and upon it was thrown a pile of blankets. 

A bench had upon ita loaf of bread and a jug of 
water, 

There was a chair also, and a few toilet appur- 
tenances. 

But these few preparations—and these were all 
—only served to render the place more desolate in 
its appearance than before. 

Pietro put down his lantern upon the bench, and 
deposited the girl in the chair. 

He poured water in his hand from the jug, and 
sprinkled her face. 

She was beginning to revive, and this proceeding 
hastened her recovery. 

Pietro seized his lantern and retreated to the 
door, where he paused. 

Gwen’s features quivered, she stirred slightly, 
and then she came to herself with a loug, sobbing 
sigh, and opened her eyes. 

For a moment she stared in a weak surprise, asif 
she thought herself still dreaming. 

She turned her head feebly, and her gaze took in 
the grim surroundings, and, last of all, the evil 
countenance of Pietro, as it was revealed in the 


glare of his lantern. 
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And now her leok flamed up into a wild incredu- 
lity. 

After one moment's horror-stricken silence she 
leaped to her feet, and passed her hands over her 
eyes twice—thrice—and uttered a strange cry that 
echoed throagh the vault and the-corridor beyond. 

“ What does this mean ?” she whispered, seeming 
to fear that she had gone mad. “Am Iawake? Oh 
Heaven, have I lost my senses ?” 

Pietro smiled darkly. 

Gwen's gaze became fixed upon him. 

“ Pietro!’ shé whispered: 

“Yes, miss,’ he answered, his sleck voice only 
woo horribly real. 

“Pietro!” she repeated, her tones growing clear 
and shrill. “Where am I?” 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 

Seuwsitzpr’s SOLVENT FOR CxLLULOSE.—Pro- 
fessor C. Neubaur recommends the following method 
for obtaining the well-known cupro-ammonium s0- 
lution for technical use. He prepares an oxide of 
copper by the precipitation of sulphate of copper so» 
lution with caustic soda, in presence of sal-ammoniac. 
The resulting precipitate is thoroughly washed with 
water, first by decantation and then upon a filter, 
after which it is preserved under water, ‘To preparé 
the cupro-ammonium solution the oxidé above re- 
ferred to, after thorough agitation With thie water, is 
slowly added toa quantity of ammonia contained in 
another vessel, The additiofi of oxide is to be con- 
tirtued so lotig as the same i¢ dissdlved by the am- 
movia. ‘I'he resulting deep-blue-coloured solation 
dissolves 66ttom wool at once, aid im considerable 
quantity. 

Grates MAGNEro BiecrRIe MAcnixrs.—M 
Tresca has recently made some determinations of the 
Work consumed by Gramme’s magneto electric ma- 
chines whien used for producing the electric light for 
illuminating purposes. Experiments were made 
with two machines,the illominating powers of which 
were respectively equivalent to 1,850 and 500 Oarcel 
burners. The work consumed by the first in terms 
of burner per second was 0°31 kilogrammetres, by 
the second 0 69 kilogrammetres; from which it ap- 
pears that the expenditure of work is relatively much 
less jor a large than a gmallmachine. The machines 
worked steadily for an interval sufficiently long for 
the absence of sensible heating to be relied on, Under 
the conditions of working of the larger machine, the 
author states that the consumption of fuel repre- 
sented only the hundreth parf of oil, and the fiftieth 
that of cdal-gis, requisite to producé the ¢ame illu- 
mination. 


Coat Formations.—Mr. Wunsch stated that he 
had found numefons cylinders of trees completely 
flattened, lying across each other at various angles, 
With their bark compressed into less thickness than 
common pasteboard, and the ¢arboriferous matter 
reduced to graphite, 66 that from three to four 
inches in thickness of this impure ¢oal céntained 
probably twenty generations of trees overlying each 
other. Now, if thirty years is allowed for the life 
of each tree, it must have taken six hundred years' 





to form four inches of impure coal, or eighteen’ | 


hundred years for the formation of a coal seam one 
foot thick, 

A Smrpne Microscopr.—A simple and in- 
genious microscope is made as follows: Two 
metallic strips form a sort of forceps, in which two 
holes are bored opposite each other ; a drop of gly- 
cerine is put in each of these holes, and the drops 
act as convex lenses, which can be adjusted at will 
by pressifig the s fips together. 

InoN SHects THINNER THAN Parer.—We have 
heard of iron as thin as papér, but ave ‘ust had a 
packet of specimen iton sheets brdugbt to our notice 
not half as thick as the sheet this is printed on. This 
sheet is 0-004 incl in thickness; the iron sheets we 
have received are 0'0015 inch thick, or only three- 
eighths of the thickness of the paper. At tlie same 
time the iron sheets are so tough a8'to be torn with 
difficulty, and so flexible ae to bend with almost the 
facility of ordinary printing paper. These wonderful 
specimens of iron were made from the rough pig up 
to the rolled sheets by the Pearson and Knowles 
Coal and Tron Company, whose skilful manager, Mr. 
Hooper, has discovered a means of rolling these in- 
finitesimalty thin sheets ii notibérs without their 
sticking together, 

IMproven Prror6-Caméo Protutes.—The picture 
to be printed in oval or obtuse angular shape, with 
toned margify, atid tien fo be gelatinised. After 


a little larger than the picture to be operated upon, 
rough side out, and cut the oval or obtuse angle ex- 
actly by the copying niask out of the conte place 
its sandpaper side off the picture and run tiftough a 
roller press. The sandpaper will give the toned 
margin 2 dim appédratcs, while the surfa¢e of the 
picture will tettiaiti shifting. If we wish to get a fitier 
dim margin, wé have dtily t6 put on the sandpaper 
a second time in another position and press agditr. 
Instead of sandpaper, paper lace or Woven stiffs nay 
also be used, fut the formér in most Gaels produdés 
the best effect. 

THe ANCESTOR OF MAN. In feferénce tod the 
question from which 6f the qawdrtimata did mat 
originate, Professor Haeckel, in his recent work 
“The History of Creation,” gives his opitiot that 
the human race is a small branch of the groap of 
catarrliina, and bas developed out of long since ex- 
tinct apes of this group in the old world: Amd whet 
on this subject, he refers to’ Professor Huxley’s re- 
marks, whick show that man is, nearly as much as 
the ape, a four handed animal; for various tribes of 
men—the Chinese boatman, the Bengalee workman, 
and the negroes when climbing—use the great toein 
the same manner as the monkey, and therefore the 
possession of only a single pair of hands is not to be 
looked on as a characteristic of the human race. He 
also points out a fact necessary to be observed. by 
unscientific pedplé, namely that none of thé manlike 
apes are to be regarded as the parent of the human 
race, but that the apelike progeuitors of the human 
aré long since extinct. Inconcluding Wis work, Pro- 
fessor Haeckel remarks on thé desité of somie who 
are not actually dppouents of the doctritie of descent. 
“ They wait,’ he says, “ tle sudden discdvery of a 
human race with tails, or of w talking species of 
apes.’ But such mavifestations; the author ob: 
serves, would not furnish .thé proof desired, and un- 
thinking persons would be provided with as satisfac- 
tory (?) argummetits ay they nowadays employ in 
hurling their defiance against all who are evolu- 
lionists, 


| 
THIEVES’ CHARMS AND SUPERSTITIONS- 





Ir ignorance be the parent of superstition, the 
mental condition of our criminal classes must be some- 
thing deplorable, for the belief in charms and omens 
prevails among them to a far greater extent than is 
generally imagined in these days of popular in- 
tellectual enlightenment. But there is nothing 
strange id this. From the earliest tine crime and 
superstition have invariably been found closely 
allied, the apparetit’ fearlessness displayed by miany 
iufamous characters being attributable less to their 
personal courage than to an implicit faith i the effi- 
cacy of some charm possessed by them. 

Only the other day, in one of the metropolitan 
police courts, a policedetective, giving evidende in 
a case of alidged robbery, produced a pieee of coal 
which he had taken from the waistcoat pocket of the 
accused, and stated that practical thieves ¢arried 
that ‘‘ kind of thing as a charm for good luck.” They 
did the same in the times of the old Bow Street 
runners, and it is said that several of the most 
notorious criminals captured by Townsend were in 
the habit of carrying peculiarly-shaped black 
pebbles, which fliey faucied would insure their im- 
munity from detection and inevitable arrest. 

About the period when Hogarth  prodticed his 
famous pictures of “I'he Idle and Inttistrious Ap- 
prentices” the belief in chatnis was almost udiversal 
among criminals of every class; fromy thé “ gentleman 
higinwaytnan to the humble footpad, professional 
forvwne-tellers and wandering gipsies being’ tie 
principal sources from whence the supply of these 
superstitious articles were obtained. Pieces of bowe 
from the skeletons of malefactors hung in chains were 
in great request among thieves of every grade, who 
believed that the possession of these would render 
certain the saccess of avy nefarious enterprise in 
which they might happen to be engaged, The wand 
of a convicted murderer was revarded as a most 
powerful charm, one which never Jost its efficaey, It 
was known as “the hand of glory.” Possessed of 
this, a criminal iniagined himself secure against 
failure in the perpetration of the most audacious 
deeds, nor did repeated Captures of évil-doers with 
such Cliarms condéaléd about theft pérsons speedily 
destroy the faith of the dangerous classes in these 
dry, shrivelled reli¢s of failén humanity. The hands 
were generalty cit from tlie bodies of murdéfer# rée- 
cently executed, and it was often fowtid néééssary to 
station guards near the gibbets' fur the parpese of 
preventing such mutilations of deat! criminals, 

Pieces of the rope with which a crimiaal has been 
hung are sometimes regarded as charms, a fact which 
explains the readiness with which a recently used 





that we paste sandpaper on a piece’ of thick cardboard, 


‘Halter can oéchsionalty be disposedof, and which has 





frequently been attributed to tlie éxisténi¢e of a nior- 
bid taste amotig purchasers, althotigh we doabt 
Whether Murwood will ever gain for his “hempen 
Collars” sudli prices ds were obtained doting the 
period whet exéentioiis werd of dlmost daily octur- 
rence. 

Lockets containing thé batr of exectited criminals 
were also regarded as charms, end, according to an 
account in an old miagazitie, evdn portions of the 
shroud in whieh some’ notorious cfiminal who had es- 
‘caped the full penalty of the law was buried, were 
‘sought for dsimilar purpose. The belief im charms ap- 
pears, singularly enough, to have been less prevalent 
antongst female criminals than amongst those of the 
opposite sex, but their deficient faith in this respect 
was more than counterbalanced by their habitual cus- 
tom of ‘‘ consulting the fates,” in the shape of a 
/pack of playing cards, before commencing any illegal 
enterprise, But they Weré fot above wearing al 
‘rings of brdoclies contdining the hair of nototious 
robbers atid mititdéréts, or catrying white pebbles 
picked froti # riitihitig brook during a successful 
plindéting foray. 

The fairti in divitation by teats of cards sur- 
vives to the present dity, although the éflicacy of this 
mode of determiting the advisability of attempting a 
robbery is not so generally believed in, especially 
among the more educatéd class of fettiale thieves. 

But if the “fates’’. dre lesa frequentiy ‘ con 
sulted” than. formerly; the old belief in omens pre- 
vails largely among habitual criminals of both 
sexes. 

If a professional burglar, while on a housebreakitig 
expedition, experiences, as is not unlikely, an in- 
voluntary feeling of trembling at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a policeman, it is regarded, and with 
very good reason, that the enterprise cannot be pro- 
secuted without increased risk. 

In on@ Of the Northern counties a well-known 
housebreaker was in the habit of walking through 
one of the bye-streets of the town at @ certain hour of 
the dity and cotiiting the number of people met by 
hin, If the number was odd hé regarded it as a 
sign that success would attend his next exploit, an 
even number being looked upon as an indication of 
failure. 

During the earlier part of the present century a 
notorious pickpocket watehed every seventh péfson 
who passed him.until he elected a likely victim. 
Another member of tie same fraternity ascribed his 
arrest to bis having forgotten to leave at home a 
spuff-vox belonging to a companion who had, during 
the previous week, been seutenced to transportation. 
‘The tossing of coins is frequently resorted to for the 
purpose of determining whether an attempt at house- 
breaking Or other form of ¢ritié shall bé made or 
not. Some thieves keep a. coin—ushally a peiiny- 
piede—éxpressly for this parpose in their pockets. 

The belief in the ‘evil éyé,” sO corimon aniong 
the otftiink? chisses of the last century, is compara- 
tively little known among those who at the pregerit 
imomerit form ovf grédt social problém, and is found 
principally im thé rural districts, where superstition 
and crime are moré closely associated thaw im the 
mnetropolis. p 

Thete is more than one district where the fear of 
the “evil eye’’ will make an arrant coward of the 
boldest poacher, and where stolen ducks and pilfered 
linen have been mysteriously restored to their owners 
on its becoming noised about that the evil eye was 
on the evildoers. 
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SPORT IN JAMAICA. 
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JAMAICA Cannot bé called a véry “happy bunting 
ground” for the sportsman. ‘Novttiat the créatures 
worth shooting are very few and far between, but 
because the going after them is generally a matter of 
no small trouble and difficulty, 

As a rule, you have either to “do Blondix,’’ with 
your gun as a balancing pole; apon the mangrove 
roots in fotid swamps—thereby running the risk of 
adueking in dirty water, or atouch of yellow fever 
for your pains—or, braving the casualties of strangu- 
lation by, withes and lianes, and of ym all. your 
apparel behind you, sticking to the prickles of the 
“ wait-a-bit,’’ you have to climb and juntp like a cat 
among the rocks and fallen logs of the hilly woods. 
Now and then, if the marksman d6es not fear sun- 
stroke, he may gét sofite sport in thie open pastures 
} and savannahs of the low land plaitis’; or ive’ minty o- 

chsionally mildly firé away whilé quietly sitting, iv 
the cool of the afternoon, under his ows house pore, 
or beneath a tréé im the yard, 

Pigeons and petehaties are then’ going home to 
roost; and, as at cersin tintee they are in regular 
flocks, a considerable bag may somvtimes be obtained 
io this luxurious and easy, if not very sportsmanlike, 





way. 
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But there is als6 a bright side to the picture. 
Exercise is good for the health, even ima warth 
climate; anything to dissipate the evnui of living iti 
a place where the inhavitants—apart from <heir busi- 
nesses—usually do nothing But sit and drink atid 
smoke—musi be looked uportas & boon; abd, if you 
have any apvreciation for the beautiful, the views of 
magnificent scenery which you meet with in your 
sporting rambles in most parts of the. island, alone 
repay you for all trouble and fatigue. 

‘Yhe grandeur of the Jamaica mouritains surprises 
and delights all. who go into the interior of the 
island. Small as the place is—only about 150 miles 
long by some 50 broad—there are several peaks over 
5,000 feet high; one of them, the Blue Mountain, 
reaching, am altitude of nearly 8,000 feet, 

The valleys are déoply ett and numerous, and 
generally have winding along each of them a rocky 
rivulet or torrent course. Their sides are mosth 
clothed with virgin forests, the sombro'tints of which: 
contrast beautifully with the bright green patehes of 
guines-grass, which here and there have been cleaned 
off and planted. 

Sonse of the hills have a ruddy or purple hue, from! 
the colour of thé particulary growth upon them, or 
from the exposed crags of red rocks ; while dccasion- 
ally @ rieged white limestone cliff, mottled with 
patcles of green vegetation, breaks into view. 

The vatious and changing tints seen upon the 
mountains daring the brilliant southern sunrise and 
sunset, produce an effect which is simply superb. 

The biggest game in Jamaica are the wild pigs. 
These often come’ at nights from their forest fast- 
nesses, when the mangoes and other fruits, being in! 
season, strew the ground im true tropical profa- 
sion. 

At other periods of the’ year they hel) thettiselves 
freely to the yams and plantins in the negro provi- 
sion-grounds, where they lewve numerous uprootings 
and other evidences of their presence. 











“THE CROSSNESS,” 


en 


THe jodicious ‘mother who always spoke of any 
disarrangement of her children’s.temper as’ the 
crossness,”’ and admiuisteredemall and bitter doses 
of medicine for it until it departed—treating it, in 
fact; as tenderly and sympathetically as she would 
the measles or the whooping-cough—hus been often 
well spoken of, I believe. 

Whettever I think of her, I say tomyself: 

“Wat a Wise womin she was, aid how mitteh! 
better it would be if ‘we could look upon “the éross~ 
ness.’ as an affliction to the one whose temper is out 
of joint, as well as to thos# about him.” 

“Phe crossness” .is certainly a sort of diséase. 
The. naturally ill-tempered or bad‘natured do not 
suffer froin it. 

Thay are always ready to say bitter things, to dd 
evil deeds, and they say and do them coollyoiten 
with an unpleasant smile. 

They are people to hate, ina righteous sort of way, 
as one hates Satan; and the less sympathy one has 
with them the better. 

But *‘ the crossness’’ often comes to warm-hearted, 
loving people, and if you could see'into their. souls 
you would always discover that there was some 
physical cause for eae (spre pet over-fatigue, or 
the nervousness produced by anxiety. 

They, are really ill, though they do not know 

it. 
All their real sweetness is hidden by a great, 
black clond—and ungracious answers fall from their 
lips, and they find fault with good puddings, and aré 
offended by pleasant jokes. 

Well would it be if people understood that all this 
was ‘‘ the crossness,’”’ 

Perhaps it might not do to conde’e with the suf- 
ferer, or to offer the bitter dose of rhubarb; but thd 
poor creature does not deserve ill-usage aud re- 
proaches. 

If it is. a person of whom one should speak ad 
“he,” a golden silence is the best application. 

If it is ** she,’ and not “ be,’ querrel-a little, but 
not earnestly ; after 4 while tears will come, and thé 
crisis of ‘ the crossness’” will be 

“The crossness,”” more than any other affliction) 
requires the use of the golden rube as w re 
Were yott never cross yourself ? You, who:of eoursd 
have the best disposition possible,are you wot obn: 
scious of unreasonable low-spirits, awd a general 
feeling that the world has cosspired to infuré You? 
How would you like “to be done by” yourself on 
such decisions? That is the q nto, And 
don’t be too’ hard on poot Mr. Jéted witén, after 4 


long day'in town, where he hae seen wothing of the |. 


people who were to pay him money, #nd aftogetivet 
too mucli of titosé who wanted it’ of hint He comes 
honte with “thie erosstiede.”” 





Remember how badly you had it yourself, that 
morning after you were awake with the baby ail 


night. 
MKD, 
THE STARLING. 
I HAVE Pceived the following for publidwtton = 
“In thespring of 1870 I brought up # young star- 
ling fromthe hest, keeping it in a closed basket in 


my room. 

** Sometimes I fook i out of doors to let it hop 
about on thé gtaés, When one day, to despaif, 
it flew out ty aad I never to see it 


again; age next Momitiz, wien I was 
dressing, f & een. window 
oa te nnd | tale 

an me 


and saw gto get 
in! it finally 
it in and feed it, oy ieee fhany weeks it regu. 
larly in #5: 5 Foe it got later in the 
year) ne & ee a, wad began to peck the 
" tr 
“ Ome m: fin B08 atruke to attend 
to it, it my atéradt thy attention. 
It beeame #s fond of meee ® dog, and would come 
down fron tie trees Whew called and stile on my 
two én three ficlds 


on the 


shoulder, atid would dewésy: 
off atid comfé to meet me. 


“ Very he would dif f6om I was 
in and oéme and 6 ow; or perch on 
the ¥étietian blind. I L whitten letters 


Joing ao, be pealed ¢ iy ont al 

oing so, he y ou 

hand, and flew out sf aeeaeee wie it to hi 

favourite tree. : 
‘When I ealled him Bait ie yetarned, but witl- 

out the pen, I could gem 

my call for dither the tree 

but I never succeeded in f 


was my Original reason for & 
he would intitate the song# 


(canaries, ete.) adi A 
of a balitagly } had,. andi 
outside its , age 
he was, amnvieh 

out the spilly 

them too ; 
which s& startled him tia 
window with a screech mill 


: kk on sy #60ay ceive 4 r why as his own ter- 
ritory, and, if I'shut the windoW, Wodld peck at it 
with his beak to be opened. 


** Very citen in accompanying me to the garden, 
wher sil italy Wee, fe ‘aterrt ont wy shader, 
§arden<wall and bast 


then fiy.on fo the “ = gam, 
catching me up, and he used often to sit perched on 
my hat as I walked along. 

‘Being told that starlings migrated inthe winter, 
I thought it best to donfine him in the aviary, where 
he at once! became quite wild and would not let me 
touch him, and he made sad havoc amongst my 
canaries.” BP. €» M. 

—_—-—— 


MY LADY, AND MY LADY’S 
MAID. 


Jn was ab a little fishing town that I first met 
Madcleine Grey. There had bevn a wild storm on 
the day previous, such. an one as no corner of old 
oocam onan furnish but that same. stormy Bay of 
Biscay, which stretches off to the west of the rough 
Breton coast, 

Phe sky was indeed clear, but a heavy surf was 
beating against’ the rocks, and churning itself into 
yeasty foam that tossed. high in the sunlit air, and 
scattered itself in showers of spray that were bright- 
etted: by w thousand prismatic changes. 

The town was a suiall one, There was bet ond 


hotel. 

Along the shore were scattered little cottages of 
fishermen or peasants, in which, so beautiful. was the 
wild uproar of the coasy, many a traveller like myself 
| had found a» temporary refuge. 

_ ‘Bheonly house of any pretensions in the placestood 

half a mile back from the shore,and wassimply a 
plain but well-kept villa, surrounded with gardens 
.and orehards, and half-hidden in clumps of poplars 
and willows. 

Iphad net eseaped the look of qnaint antiquity 

which everything.im Brittany wears, yet I know that 
Lit wie im fact modems, And it toohad its ledgers. 

On this. ptrtictlar morning, as I was tamrbling 
along the rocks, taking particuber care to keep ont 
6f the way of the dashing strf,.I spied the pretty 





English lady who lodgediat the Poplars, coming dow u 


Oe day, whilé}; 


Bee ce ears 


the shore, having with her her two children—a boy of 
six, anda girl.semewhat younger. 

I had often seen her out before, but accompanied 
by a nursé; bud this tite she was alone. 

There wae 4 dre look about het fads, as of one 
given over to the habitual contemplation of a great 
sorrow, and I fitdboften foticed that she seemed to 
pm Apeare heed to hee en ever, to Wiiom it was 

1 evident that sh@Wis inugh attached. 

But the good Jeanne'Who was their good bonne was 
quite equal to tho trust’ mm her, amd guided 
and soothed and govornéd@ her Oharges with real 
motherly tact, f 

But to-day, for some réawéit, @ had remained 
at home, and the young niethes) With hef charming, 
dreamy face, was attempting, f6¥ a raréthing, that 
— ond sleet su . a he ohildren 

Ways nee ace of posible dangery While at 
the same tinte Yon see, of fitidied I contd, Bhat her 
own mood was oof more that tisual on. 

At last liftle Gay, Who wae iirtent ‘es ath 
the sea t 8 the storm bi wi 
shores, & grée® orab OPiwling wie y over 
the sit with # loud ory rushed off t@ inspect 


it y 
framron Bin, lowing tio little 
aig inétant: ashe 2 
was watéhing the , Wis évidently 
n neat @H@ gréa6 brexkers which 
ig iff @ With a thun- 
tterly 4 ab und of 


Guy 7 seremmed. mother, “come 
5 pet te 5 to ae romps 
ne. ; S te + 
6 for sen kop ate of 
s to thé surf, ahd 
then fo makéevure that he Wits 


Baek now and 
; his mother. 

I Was rather anixiously Wat@hing for the result, 
whet somé' me to turn just in 





| ace 


if suddenly taken her’ 

I sofcamed involuntarily, aud 
béfore the nexf roller should ca 
‘undertow. 

TI was too late, However, and Wefo 
aware of her baby’s danger the 
struggling with the boiling oe 
and out. among the cruel jaggedr of tho coast. 

je was not # moment for Saint. 

Fortunstely, I had somie knowlédgs of swimming, 
and: throwing off ag Iran the light shawl which [ 
wore, I plunged in after ber. 

Lichow nor Hew 96 was'asdomplishod, but in two 
minutes Pfet the dhiwdin my-grasp, and wyself butie- 

Hie HoORe dale witves, wiione APY T realise. 
possible for fie toda before. 
The roaring of the tide, the boiling and hissing and 
seething of the surf in which I was plunged, filled 
my cars'to the exclusion of every other sound ‘and 
sense, and in the turmoil I lost consciousness. 

When I came to myself again, I was lying on the 
ground under a great willow which stood afew ywds 
from the shore,and a dozen people were bending over 
meand filling my ears with their chatter. 

Breton French, Parisian French, and pure, well- 
spoken English, all mingled iv the hubbub. 

My first thought was for the baby. 

“Did you save her?’? I asked; as eagerly a8 my 
trembling voice would allow, 

* You saved her,” said a gentleman néar me ; “ and 
how we hope that you are saved, Only you must 
keep very auict.. Dont mind in the least what we 
are doing. You will bo well taken care of, ard 4)) 
without a thought of your own.” 

The voice way strong and coniforting in its every 
tone, and I felt so wexried and ill that it wus good 
simply to close my eyes and trast it. 

Presently -I féle myself lifted off the ground? by 
strong arms, all moving under the directron of that 
seme firm aud gentle voice, and placed upon s.me 
sort of rude litter. 

I was borne along, by a gentle swaying mo- 
tiom which yet reminded nfte sufficiently of the safg- 
ing of the sév to be painful to me, towwds—some- 
where, I knew not where. 

‘The motion must at hist have reduced the again to 
unconsciousness, for the nex thing Promrenrber was 
opening my eyes to find myself lying tipor 4 bed ina 
qidintand pretty room that | had never seer before, 
while about my bedside two people—a nurse aid a 
physician, F judgedwere bisying themselves with 
restoratives. ' 

“Where ath: F?? Pabled, frinely. 

I got ho answer, for } had spokett int Paglivl + but 
old Jeanne—for I had by this tiuéreéogitised in the 
nuteé the bonne of the prééty Baglish olvildfen— 
with # ferveti® tintkegiving to Hervant ran to tho 





door and nitde known the fot t6 tiie waiters entside 
that tademotselie was recovering. 
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[Vie . BEER. | 


In an instant Madeleine Grey was at my side. I 
shall never forget the depths upon depths of feeling 
which revealed themselves in her luminous gray eyes 
as she sat down by my bedside, and, taking mv hand 
in hers, began silently kissing and crying over it. 

I knew then, without a word, that, not knowi 
my own residence, or possibly thinking that a 
fisherman’s cottage was not the best place in which 
to work for my recovery, she had had me brought to 
her own lodgings at the Poplars. 

“They say you must not talk yet,’ she said, at 
last ; “but I may at least tell you that you are in the 
hands of friends who owe to you what is dearer to 
them than life itself, and that you will be cared for 
at presont without a thought upon your part. Is 
there anything in especial that I can do— any friend 
to be informed, any letter to be written, any commis- 
sion to be executed ?’’ 

“ No,” I replied ; Iam quite alone. In an hour or 
two Ishall be well. I only need a little time in 
which to get over the shock.’’ 

With many kind assurances of friendship, she left 
me then. 

But the shock had been greater than I had realised, 
and it was not until the next day that I began to 
feel equal to getting on a dressing-gown and sitting 
for a few minutes by a window. 

Even then internal injuries made themselves mani- 
fest, which indicated pretty strongly that it would 
be at least a week or ten days before I could com- 
fortably be removed to my rather straitened lodg- 
ings. 

Meantime nothing could be kinder than the atten- 
tions bestowed upon me by Madeleine Grey and her 
brother, who I found was the gentleman who 
superintended my removal from the scene of the acci- 
dent to this place. 

Aubrey Wallace was a clergyman. I have usually 


found clergymen, especially the priests of an estab- 
lishment, very commonplace people ; but in Aubrey 
immediately aware of a notable ex- 





Wallace I was 


ception to what had passed with me for a rule. There 
was nothing whatever about him of the self-inflation, 
the snobbishness, the patronising air, which charac- 
terise so many, especially of the rural cl: 

He was nvt only a thorough qiatinen Satunedinn, 
but I knew him at once for a man whom deep grief 
has made familiar with the highest spiritual conso- 
lations. 

And it is that, after all, which redeems people 
from the commonplace. 

No amount of merely material exaltation, of the 
possession of wealth; or power, or influence, or even 
beauty, is sufficient to raise any man or woman from 
the ranks of the ignoble. 

Only the presence of a power within the soul which 
can dominate the material, the merely human, and 
prove a clear and conscious affinity for spiritual and 
divine things, can do that, 

It was this conscious superiority of soul which 
beamed in every ray of Aubrey Wallace’s eye, and 
spoke in every tone of his voice, which made him al- 
most irresistibly attractive. 

Madeleine wore no widow’s weeds, yet I neither 
saw nor heard any thing of her husband. 

This was certainly not in itself a strange circum- 
stance. 

A thousand reasons might exist for his absence, 
but during the week of my convalesence several little 
incidents transpired which gave me an impression 
that the circumstances of her married life were pecu- 
liar ; that, in fact, the deep sorrow which it was 
plain to see hung over the life of Aubrey Wallace was 
not a sorrow whivh touched so deeply the springs of 
his own life as of his sister’s. 

It is not to be understood, by what I havesaid, that 
Aubrey Wallace was a gloomy man. 

On the contrary, I have seldomseen a man who was 
so uniformly and consistently cheerful. Often his 
spirits rose to gaiety. 

Yet through it all there were manifest traces of a 
chastened and tempered spirit,which gave that curious 








sense of etaltatior to him which 3 have before 


mete d slipped by, and I was made sv 
e days sli and I was 
welcome, and so stirrounded by 
and friendship, that two weeks elapsed’ before I be- 
a Ponds th, “at kite ce ~ “pattary 
or rather u in my so 
line of march, for the time at which I bad intended 
to leave had already passed. But Madeleino still 
pleaded for delay. : 
‘You are by no means strong yet,” she said ; “ and 
why need you hasten sway from us? I want you to 
stay,” she added, with a little blush, “and see my 
husband.” 
“Nothing could delight me more than that,” I 


‘And is there really any reason why you must go?’ 
asked Mr. Wallace, with kind earnestness. 


y 

“TI fancy the friends from whom I am tem ly 
separated will do very well without me, and really, 
as they are at present an engagement with 
acq tances of their own, who are strangers to me, 
Ishould be willing —- to forego their company 
for another month. Then I must meet them in Rome. 
Not a day of Rome would I miss for any considera- 
tion. Belgium, = eee now are, has, I confess, 
fewer attractions, he I have already 
spent some weeks there, 

untries has indeed a depressing effect upon me, 
and, as I am travelling in search of health, I made 
this excursion to the coast in the hope of finding 
more bracing air.”’ ‘ 

“* Very well, then,” said Mr, Wallace, sm » it 
would be the height of folly to go hence until you 
are fully recovered. Let us consider it settled that 
you are to remain with us until the last moment be- 
fore your friends set out for Rome.”’ 

When I had so far confessed their friendship as to 
accept this proposition, Madeleine, who bad charmed 
me heretofore with the dainty grace and shyness of 
her manner, even while she was most earnest in her 
friendly offices, became at once more unreserved in 
her friendship for me. 

The day fixéd for Mr. Grey’s arrival approached 
rapidly, and, though very little was said, I could see 
that Madeleine looked forward to it with intense and 
rather unusual anticipation. 

On the evening before his expected arrival, I found 
Madeleine busy arranging flowers in all possible nooks 
and corners of the house, by way of decoration. 

I had stolen into the drawing-room quietly, and 
surprised her with a smile upon her lips and a light 
in her eye which I had never seen there before, Evi- 
dently, now that she was alone by herself, and busy 
with work for the beloved one, she was letting her 


joy overflow. 
“‘ How happy you are,’ I said to her, i he 
she was 


husband of yours. Is he really such a 

She looked up from the tube-roses whi 

th a countenance perfectly transfigured 
with innocent joy. 

** Ah!” she said, “you have never heard the story 
of my life, élse you would not ask that question. 
Shall I tell it to you here in the twilight, with the 
odour of the flowers all about us ?” 

“Indeed!” I said, “nothing could please me 
better.”’ 

“Well, then, wait only till I have finished arrang- 
ing this fiery mass of gladiolas, and then I shall be 
done with my flowers, and we may sit down here in 
this window. where the moonlight will soon be stream- 
ing in, and I will tell you my story.” 

e were shortly arranged as she had indicated, and 
she commenced her story thus : 

“ Aubrey and I were the only children of a clergy- 
man of the Established Ch in the north of Eng- 
lind, 

“Our mother died when we had scarcely yet en- 
tered our teens, and for the next six or eight years 
we were thrown much together, and 1 to love 
each other in our isolation as few even of brothers 
and sisters ever do. 

‘*Papa, who was an excellent scholar, taught 
Aubrey at home until he was ready to enter the uni- 
versity, and then came the first separation of our 
lives. 

“It nearly broke my heart, and Aubrey, I am cer- 
tain, only felt it less than I did because he was s0 
much more occupied, for he was a very hard student. 
When <Aubre: been two years at Oxford paps 


died very ly. 

** Of course Adneumabomie the funeral, and 
then it was found that nearly all cur income had 
ceased at papa’s death. 

“There was only remaining a few hundred pounds 
a from a legacy which had come to mamma, and 
which was to have been my dower. But of course 
now I felt that Aubrey had the better claim to it, 
especially as without it he could not possibly finish 
his education. ’ 

“ The difficulty was to make him accept it, since 
the right to it was legally vested in me, I thought 
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it over @ py deal in the long night that I lay awake 
just for t purpose, 

“It grew more and more clear to me that Aubrey 
must take that money, and at last I arranged a 
by val I thought I might succeed in inducing him 
to t. 

“The first thing was to get him to go back to Ox- 
ford for the term which had only just commenced. 
He was much opposed to doing so, but I ed that 
inasmuch as his expenses were. mainly paid in ad- 
vance, it really would be a wicked waste not to do 
it, He acquiesced in the plan, and then I 
felt that the ty was half over. 

“No sooner was Aubrey well out of the house 
than I sat down and wrote an advertisement for the 
London , describing myself as well as I could, 
and cai ing my small store of accomplishments, 
and stating that I wished a position as governess or 
lady’s maid, or in fact any pam position 
where I might honestly earn my bread. What did 
I care where I was, or what position I hold, so I was 
comfortably clothed and fed during these few years 
when sar, was getting his education? By-and- 
bye he would be ordained and get a livingjsomewhere, 
and then I could gu live with him, only mean- 
time I hoped to be able to conceal my stratagem 
from him and all his friends, lest his social stand- 
ing might be injuredif the truth were known. 

“Fortune favoured me wonderfully—at least I 
thought so at the time—for within a week I received 
an answer from the dowager Lady Althorpe, who 
had been a friend of my mother’s, saying that she 
was in want of a comgenien who would be willing 
pr hrs to act as lady’s maid, and thought I might 
suit, 

“TI knew very well that Lady Althorpe was old and 
crabbed, and bad an ill name for temper, but that was 
little compared with the fact that I hoped # be able 
to make some sort of arrangement with her, for 
the sake of my family, which should conceal in some 
degree the actual nature of my service with her, 
which I understood perfectly, in spite of fine words, 
would be menial enough, I would serve her most 
faithfully, and fora sum simply sufficient to clothe 
me, if she would in return help me to shield my 
affairs from the tao inquisitive gaze of the world. 

‘She wrote me in reply to my letter, coolly, yet 
not wholly ungraciously, Sue would be glad, she said, 
to help me, for the sake of old acquaintance. She had, 
however, very little sympathy with romance or senti- 
ment. If I came to her, I was not to expect too 
many favours on account of my birth and connec- 
tious, which in fact must be kept an utter secret from 
every soul in the house. The salary she named was 
meagre enough ; but, on the other hand, she reminded 
me that if I had really determined upon making this 
sacrifice for my brother, it was suasiiing that Tshould 
be with a lady, who would understand and respect my 
character . and, moreover, she assured me that I need 
have no fear of discovery, since she was going North 
for the next year ; that indeed she should probably re- 
main away from London and from London’s society 


for two or three years. 

“In that time Au would be through with his 
studies, and then I d no doubt resume my own 
again, and live as I pleased. So I eagerly accepted 
Lady Althorpe’s offer. 

_“‘T have, as you may have noticed, a very buoyant 
disposition. But for it I know not how I should 
have passed those first months at Althorpe. The 
place was lovely enough in itself. As I remember it 
now, it seems to me that I ought to have been more 
appreciative of at least the natural beauties which 
surrounded me, but I knew that they scarcely ‘entered 
as an alleviation into the sum of my daily life. I 
think I learned then and there, and few souls ever 
do realise it in this world, how utterly impossible it 
is for outward circumstances to bring happiness. 

“* What was the trouble, you ask? Well, to begin 
with, I found that Lady Althorpe, little as I had ever 
heard of her that was good, was in reality a more un- 
endurable person than I had ever before imagined 
could exist. She was not wholly to blame, poor 
woman. Born an heiress, and married in her teens 
toa peer twice her age, and who had squandered a 
fortune in dissipation, and had married a brewer’s 
daughter simply to gain with her hand the means 
for farther riotings, she had led « hard life. Her 
children—and she had borne many—had all died, 
save one son, and he was too much like his father to 
add to the comfort of any home. 

.‘ He had, moreover, married, in his early youth, a 
girl who had pleased his eye, and whose station, for 
she was a lord’s daughter, made it impossible for him 
to reach her person in any othtr way. But Lady 
Grace had brought him very little money, and be- 
fore the first year of their married life was over he 
had tired of cher, acd hated her because she stood in 
the way of his marrying an heiress, and so repairing 
his fallen fortunes. . 

. “He could not be induced to live with her, and as 
just now he manifested some design to commence a 
Parliamentary career, which might be hoped to steady 





and possibly reform him, his mother had prudently 
formed the plan of residing with ly Grace for a 
year or two upon their estates in the North, which 
would not only keep Lady Grace out of her husband’s 
way, but would ensure an economy of living which 
would leave him all the freer to meet the expenses 
of his town life, 

“Lady Grace was, however, no passive participant 
in this plan. She was not more fond of her hus- 
band’s society than he of hers, but she had an ambi- 
tion to shine in society, and this enforced seclusion 
in the midst of the Northern hills galled her 
severely. 

“Under the circumstances, you can imagine that 
the household was far from being a happy one, and 
what between the malice and the whims of Lady 
Grace, and the downright tyranny of her mother-in- 
law, I led a fearful life. 

“ Yet I was ng to bear it because I could 
write to Aubrey that now that Lady Althorpe had in- 
vited me to make her house my home, he was quite 
po to accept my little income, and so finish his edu- 
cation. 

“ And all the time the dear fellow did not dream 
that instead of being Lady Althorpe’s guest, I was 
in reality her paid servant. 

“ Meantime I comforted myself by the reflection 
that two years would soon pass away, and then Aubrey 
would be ordained; and I felt sure that with all his 
friends a living would soon be found for him, and I 
should take my own again, and all would be well. 

“We had passed two winters already at Althorpe, 
when Lady Grace broke loose from restraint, and de- 
clared her intention of going to London for the 
season. In spite of all that could be said, she would 

,and in April she actually set off to join her hus- 

din the metropolis. When she returned in October 
it was without her husband, but in her train a dozen 
or more of her acquaintances, who had come out, the 
gentlemen for the pheasant-shooting, which was ex- 
ceptionally good at Althorpe, and the ladies for social 
purposes. 

** Lady Althorpe was furious at this inroad. Of 
course the establishment must be doubled to enter- 
tain all these guests, and the system of economy 
which she was practising was shattered at a blow. 
With youth and good spirits on my side, I rather 
enjoyed this irruption of gay society in our midst. 
For two years I had seen no face but that of the ladies 
of the family and their servants, and now and then 
the rector and his lady, when they had been bidden 
to tea. it was rather jolly, I thought, to hear the 
ring of merry laughter, and see the gentlemen in 
their gay hunting suits lounge through the park. I 
could even now and then steal out of a morning and 
watch the meeting of the hounds, for there was more 
than one fox-hunt that fall ; but for all this sympathy 
with the gay doings of Lady Grace, I gained only the 
intensified wrath of Lady Althorpe. She would not 
dischargeme. I was too valuable aservant to be lost 
in such a way as that; neither would she deprive 
herself of the pleasure of wreaking upon me her 
vengeance. 

“ But I had a source of consolation of which Lady 
Althorpe did not dream. Among the gay crowd who 
had followed Lady Grace from London was Hubert 
Grey. I had a way of stealing out into the shrubbery 
after my lady was dressed for dinner, and when the 
guests were sure to be all in the drawing-room, and 
there one evening I encountered, to my surpriso, the 
young manI have named. I was frightened as I saw 
him approach me, and was about to flee when he 
called to me. 

“* Miss Wallace, please do not leave, I particu- 
larly want to have a few words with you.’ 

“I was greatly surprised to think that he should 
even know my name, but seeing that he was a gentle- 
man, [lingered for a moment. 

“**To quiet your apprehensions at once,’ he said, 
‘let me produce my credentials. See, I have here a 
letter for you from your brother, who is my dear 
friend.’ 

“¢* Oh,’ I said, ‘do you know Aubrey? Then Iam 
very glad to see you. But how did you know I was 
his sister ?’ 

He smiled. 

“<That was not difficult to learn,’ he said. ‘In 
the first place, Aubrey had acquainted me with the 
fact that you were here, under Lady Althorpe’s 

tronage.’ 

“T blushed crimson at that, for of course he had 
expected to find me a guest in the drawing-room, and 
not in the place of a servant. F ’ 

‘* He looked at me a little severely, yet still with 
goodness in his face, and continued : 

“¢T did not, however, expect to find you in the 
position which you apparently occupy.’ 

“I broke down then with tears and pleading, 

“ ¢Oh, I begged, ‘do not tell Aubrey. It would 
break his heart if he knew it. Besides, he would be 
very angry. ButwhatcouldI do? He would not 
take the money necessary for his education, if he 
supposed that I were supporting myself, and you 





can see for yourself how necessary it was that he 
should finish his course. I meant to do something of 
this sort, and you see Providence favoured mo in 
sending me to Lady Althorpe, who used to know my 
mother, and was willing to help me for her sake ?’ 

“ He smiled rather cynically at that. 

“«T think Lady Althorpe’s motives are certainly 
open to question,’ he said. ‘Do you find her a gentle 
mistress ?” 

“* Pardon me,’ I said, rather haughtily ; ‘we will 
not speak of Lady Althorpe, if you please. Will 
you tell me about Autrey? Oh, how much I want 
to see him !’ 

«Yet the poor fellow fancies you are forgetting 
tolove him as z used, because you do not urge him 
to visit you. He would have accompanied me on this 
visit, if your recent letters had not so strongly urged 
upon him the necessity of his avoiding such a journey, 
for economy’s sake ?” 

“** But doyou not seo,’ I said, ‘that I could not 
have him come and find me—’ 

“<Yes, I can see your motive very plainly, but he,, 

fellow, does not; and, pardon me, Miss Wallace 
ut I think you are doing very wrong. You are to? 
young and inexperienced to know it, but when this 
affair becomes known, as it is impossible that it 
should not be, sooner or later, i¢ cannot fail to do 
our brother great injury. The world will never 
lieve that he was not aware of your position here, 
and will never forgive him for accepting your aid, 
“sad in such a manner, in obtaining his educa- 
ion. 

“*But what shallI do?’ Isaid. ‘Aubrey must 
have the money, and therefore I must support myself, 
and really I do not know how I could do it any more 
surely than I am doing here.’ 

“Tt is amazing,’ hesaid as if half to himself, 
‘that either the dowager or Lady Grace’—giving 
them their true titles, which for convenience’s sake I 
have not done—‘ should have consented for a day to 
such an arrangement.’ 

“*T don’t believe,’ I said, ‘that Lady Grace knows 
a word about it, 

“*Itis that wicked old dowager,’ he said, ‘is it? 
Well, something must be done, but it must be done 
discreetly, or we shall only make a bad matter 
worse.” 

“So the matter ran on from week to week—I 
half-frightened at what might be the consequence to 
Aubrey if my secret were discovered, and Hubert 
growing more and more interested in me. For since 
you know that he is now my husband, I may as well 
confess to you that he had committed the indiscre- 
tion of falling in love with me outright. 

* Bat at last an event occurred which set all our 
hopes and fears at naught. Christmas had come, 
and there was to be a grand ball on Christmas Eve. 
Althorpe Castle was very ancient, and there were at 
hand all the facilities for celebrating the affair with 
the old-time splendour and magnificence. All the 
old ceremonies were to be observed, and, to crown all, 
the dancers were to be masked until supper was an- 
nounced, which was to be by the great clock striking 
twelve. 

“ Of course I conld not help feeling an interest in 
the affair. In fact, not a soul within the castle walls 
or, ior that matter, in the village beyond the Park, 
but had in some nearer or remote degree, an interest 
in the event. 

The dowager Lady Althorpe, my mistress, that is, 
would not mask, but was to app2ar as Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

She had not outlived the vanity of her youth, and 
when she had found that her daughter-in-law was to 
represent Mary Queen of Scotts, she was determined 
to outdo her. 

In a single matter, however, fate was against her. 

The Althorpe diamonds, which were very magnifi- 
cent, had of course passed into the possession of Lady 
Grace Althorpe upon her marriage. 

The dowager, however, possessed a set which 
wanted little of rivalling those of her daughter. 

For this occasion she had sent them to London to 
be reset, and to have three large pendants added, 
which would make them quite the equal, if 
not superior to the set which Lady Grace would 
wear. 

No one was supposed to know of this fact but my- 
self, and when the package bad arrived I had received 
it from the messenger, and had placed it in Lady 
Althorpe’s own hands. 

After that I knew not what had become of it. 

“TI was full two hours in powdering and puffing my 
lady’s hair thatevening. I thought it would never 
be done to her mind. Her complexion was another 
trial to patience, but when at last she was fully 
made up, and had donned her trailing robe of ruby 
velvet over a white satin petticoat sown thick with 
seed pearls, she was indeed magnificent, 

“© Now, Wallace,’ she said, * bring me my dia- 
nionds,’ 

“ * My lady forgets,’ I said, ‘that I do not know 
where her diamonds are.’ 
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“< That is true,” she'réplied. ‘I did not pat them 
in my jewel-box, thitiking tlie’ place’ too” insecure: 
Here, take my Key and go‘ to the safe in’ my botdoir. 
You will firid then in the third compartment,’ 

“The safé was an elegarit affair exterivrly, looking 
more like a drawing-room ofnament than «ught else, 
with its lacquer and més&i¢, but I kiiew it to'be of 
great strength. It had the appearatice of a simple 
cabinet, which might be moved at pleasure, but it 
was ridvertheless so heavy thut it required three men 
to lift it. What Was my dstonishtient, therefore, 
whien I entered the boudoir, to find that the safe was 
altogether missing ! 

“Foran instané I was speochless with amazement. 
as it certainly way not two hotits sities f had seert it 
standing in its acoustomed pldte. Wher, however, 
I had recovered myself, I returied to Lady Alttiorpe 
with a pale face, I ati certain, atid Nips that half re- 
fused to do their office. 

“+ My lady,’ I suid, ‘ thé safe ix not there!’ 

“What do you mean ?” she étclaithéd, duable fora 
moment to contpréhend the fact. 

“«* Just what I say,’ I replied, ‘The safe is gots. 
It must have been stolen.’ — 

“« That is impossible!’ she said. Then; wher she 
realised from my facé and mantier that I had stated 
a fact, she sprang upon' tie in her fury. “ff my dix 
monds aré gone,’ she cried in’ 4 fearful rage, ‘itis you 
who have made away with thetii !” 

“She had rwstied past’ mé meantime, and stood! in 
the boudoir contemplating, with a passion such as I 
had never before seen,the vacant spot where the safe 
had stood. 

“Her scieanis soon brought the domestics to the 
spot, and the alarin was’ quickly given. 

‘** Tt cannot be an hour siticé‘the safe was removed,’ 
I said, to somie of the gontlémen whowere inquiring’ 
of me. ‘Tt inust have been doxe While I was in the 
dréssing-room in attendatice upton Lady Althoipe. 
No country thieves would have attempted such mm! 
exploit, The robbers were. from téwn, you may de- 
pend, and though they havécarried off the cumbrous 
safe, they could not transport it far. Let search be 
instituted at otice. I do not beliéve the plunder is 
a mile from fhe castle at this moment.’ 

“What a clear hesd you hive,” said Hubert, who 
was stan jing by my side. 

“But Lady Althorpe would not hear reason. 

“*T¢ is this girl who is the thief? she cried. ‘No 
one but she knew that I had receritly had my dia- 
nionds resét afd their vilue nearly doubled. She 
may have communicated with town thieves, but it is 
she who is the originally guilty party. Let her be 
secured at once.’ 

‘But Hubert Grey was quietly determined that 
T should be neither arrésted nor’ Cofifiied. He com- 
municated my story to his friends anioug the yeutle- 
men, more than dre of whom was acquainted with 
my brother, and there Was no dfficulty in procuring 
sufficient guarantees for miy appearance at any time 
when I might be wanted in céurt. 

‘* Tu jess than an hour after the discovery the safe 
was brought in from 4 cope in the park, where it had 
evidently been broken open, rifled of its contents, 
and rite aside, but-thé robbers could nowhere be 
found, 

“ Detectives wore sent for iistantly from London, 
who upon arrival pronounced thé work to be that of 
experienced and daring burglars, They hy seized 
upon the moment when everybody in the house was 
known to be dressing for the ball, arid had placéed'a 
ladder against the second-story window, and so had 
gained access to the boudoir. But on the other hand 
it wis equally certain that tlie} must hive been in- 
timately acquainted with the arvangémont of the 
house, and the habits of its inmates. Evidently 
they must-have hed sotiié accomplices within the 
walis of the’ cistle itvelf, and wivre’ than one person I 
knew shared the belie? of Lady Altiorpe that that 
person must have beer myself. 

“Diligent search Was madé for the robbers, but 
they evaded pursuit, add mtaritime, thongh there 
was sufficient grounds to Warrant my deterition as wv 
witness, there was nu évidénee upon which an in- 
dictmeut could be secured. 

\ubrey hat been telogtaplhied, for, and it was 





finally arranged that Hubert should accompany ihe 
t> the Continent. 
It wis under these circumstances that Hubert 


begged for ax immediate marriage. For a long time 
I could not bring myself to consent to fake upon 
myself an honourable name while my own was so 
cloudetl, but at last, seeing How much trouble lI was 
causing thove whom I loved best, I gave way, and we 
were married. That was seven yenrs ago. Since 
then no trace of the dixmon's has’ been obtained, 
and I fear the reproach wil] never be taken from my 
name, 

* Meantime I amnot unhappy here. Aubrey spends 
his vacations with me. 

‘** Hubert visits me frequently, though he is nowin 
Parliament, and must necessarily spend much of his 


“EF have few relatives'to Itig for, bit’ F do'yearn 
for my own - 

“FP have’ ed’ the Best Wishand ii the world, drid 
two lovely chilren. but you will net wonder, kiiow. 
ing all, that I aim oftetwb¥ent 
Thy face sottetitnes beara trace of melancholy: 
“But Hubert will be here to-morrow, atid’ I could 
not bear that you should see hitt without Riiowing 
the trite story of all his goodriéss’ atid sobletié’s 


me. 
“He will retiain for # radith; aid méintittie! 
Aubtéy will return to lis duties: Poor Adbrey!” 


she added, laughing; ‘‘I fear he will carr? bested a! 
heavy heartif you do not consent to lighté T¢ before’ 
he ledves.” 
And with this jest'she fini#hed her story. 
As the reader may imigine, F was very’ cdrivtt to! 
see the husband of my friend when He arrived. It’ 
wus at breakfast that I first mot hint, did the’joyous- 
ness which surrounded that happy béard F shull niet 
soon forget’, 

“Congratulate mo” cried Madeleine, tite itistant 
introductions were over. ‘‘My Hubert hd eoii- 
trived to mike himself 


am free now to go home’ to’ my ows cottitt#y. Detir 
couritry! how I do ling to sée her’ stores’ once 
more.”’ 

Hubert smiled. 

“ But your friend is, I imagine, waiting for your 
news,” he aid. 
substantial than thay 

He then procéetl 
bed the woman who’ lad been 
the time of the robbery Had donfdssé@ that, havin 
learned by accident Lady Althorpe’s’ detetmindtion 
to live her ae Pe she’ Had, with her Indy’s 
connivatics, sent word to certain disreputable per-' 
sons in London that such « robbery might be planed 
and carried out with safety by expériencetl burglars, 
and had had’ the’ sttisfaction of seeitig the project: 
safely realised. 


ies.” 
to inforrit’ rie thitt of Her dewth- | 


and her conseietice woald not’ let her'die in perce’ 
while ler betiefadtor was suffering for times’ which 


she névef committed. : 
Tie’ diamonds werd never reciivered, but’ the plot |’ 


brought its punishment to’ Lady Grace, for though’ 
the dowager was compelled to retire to her own dower’ 
housé¢, dnd cease her intetferendé in the affairs of Her 
daughter-in-law, Lady Grace herself was browght! 
ixito so bad odour that’ she was’ dbliged to ledve tlie 
country. ‘ 

Mr. Grey remaitied for a week in the’ pleisant se- 
clusion of the Poplars, atid then dur little party 
broke up. 

On the évenitig before our départure, Aubrey Wal- 
lace joined me fora walk on the beach which had 
been the sdetie of on first meeting. 

I shall not détail the conversation which passed 


“between us. 


It is culy néeestary to say that’ we parted next dey 
as those who have an especial interest in mvetitiy 
agiin, and When we iet again in Rotite, it Was to 
celebrate onr bridal, which ocdurred during’ the week 
before thé Carnival. 


(To be Continued.) 





FACETI A. 





wien sie Wirt MARRY HERBERT. 

A BEeaurirur and bashful young wolian of abott 
nineteen summers called at the office of a life as- 
surance agent last week and asketl: 

‘“* How long will « mari of 67, aid) that eats: pets! 
with his knife, live?” 

“ According to our table, thadanic,’’ replied the 
agent, “he should, of an average, survive 11 years, 3 
months and 16 days,’’ 

“That,” said Wis visitor, “would be till the 
Ist of August, 1887 ?” 

“Precisely, madame.” 

“ And how much could I insure his life for?’’ 

“ Oh, for any amount, say for £5,000,” he answered, 
taking up a blank form of application. 

“Well,” said the yourlg woman, “TI thitik, then, 
that Pll marry bim.”’ 

“Tistre him, you mean?” replied the agent. 

“No, marry him ; you insure him. You sto,’” ste 
added, with a sudden burst of confidence, “TI Tove 

Herbert, and Mr. Dawkins is old! etiotigh to’ be my 
grandiather. But Hetbert is poor, and I just wor- 
ship the coriier lots that Mr. Dawkins builds on, And 
Herbert is very piatieut and says tliat if I will only 
fix a div, 09 matter how Tong he may have to wair, 
he will bo happy. Now you say Mr. Dawkins will 
die by the first of August, 1887, and as if wouldn't 
be decetit f marry aghin till ve been’ # year in 
mourning, I’ll atrange to marry Herbert of the 2nd 
” 





vime in England. 





of August, 1888. 


anddredniy, aud that |: 


doubly wéleome, siftce he’ 
brings me net only hiniself, but the best'of news. I | 


“Let us give her’ sdiidthing tidre 


Madeline had befriended this’ wretched woman, | 


TRLLING A STORY A? A DINNER PARTY, 
Mr. SniFrrin was at a dinn#fparty '@ few 


dave goat’ Bol While the dom Was at 
‘the table, Sniftin sxvd, if a loud voide : 
“Bi by, did your rend that mivtity' good thing 


in the paperthe other day about the womiit over 
in Pet: ? Tt Was ofie of fhe nidst amiising things 
that ever came under my of. The wontan’s 
' Kame, you see, was Enmima. Well, sit, there wetetwo 
} fellows paying atterition to her, , 
pted one of themi, the othér’ atyo 


earnest. she accépted' tHe sétond, too. Sod few days 
riatee Voth of thetty Galled at fhe sate time, both 
: hinted Woy Tata, anid’ Woh Sabiesee dX shar? yinig her 
phen | Tn teats fo ersel? fae to 
: With a very ulfpletsant—-uh plasint er-er—er 
Tot see what's! the’ Word F wint—-— Unpleasant 
(oor Blowéd “if, F haven’ forgotten that 
4 Predicathien6?* Bodilfey. 
\ a thurs nov it; wat de mado that thing 
“with two hori’ niffediint 6t—er—er—= Ffatig 
Cerin od of hy mine” 

“A dow?” ih ted Sige’ ; 

« No, 206 & COW.” 
Pret os be ifs a Buffalo?” rewmtiKed  Dettor 

‘ot ; rel. 

“No, to kid of difindt;' something ésé’ With two 
horns. Mighty queer ¥ dan’t réewlF #.”” 

© Perhaps it's w bites’ Band?’ observed Bhtter- 


“You dod" thane a fite-cotpany?” asked Ms. 


it! ite gone 


Graces niwid at’) Bead 


_ **N—no. That’s the confounded queerest thiti¢ I 
‘éver heard of, thet I dan’ retiember that word,” 
Stid My. Sniffin, gottirig warm! aiid begitfning’ to feel 
“peer ile, ; 

. bay give uw the rest of the story without,” said 


* ‘PRut's the misdlitef of i,” said Mr? Swiffin, ‘The 
|, whole joie turtis' on that infertial word.” 

“Two horns, did youlsay?’” askdd Doctor Potts ; 
“may be ities catfish?” 

‘Or a'snail?” remariéd’ the judge. 

 N-16tiotte of those.” . 

“Ty it an @lephant of @ Walrus ?’’ asked Mrs, Potts. 

“FE guess I'l hdve'to'give itup, ‘said’ Mr. Shiffin, 
| wiping the petepiration from: Bis brow. 

Well, that’s the sicksvet’ old story I ever run 
weross,’’ rettiatked ButterWick to Boddley. Then 
everybody sthiled, and Mr. Sniffin excused himself 
upon the ground that he had to nest aman, and he 
withdrew. 

‘Tie thysterd is yet unsolved. 

Exprpi* Madam,” suid 4 doctor to a patient, 
récantly, “* when atiythtrig’ is cured’ it’s ended.” 

“f can tell you something that ain’t ended when 
it’s’ cuvert,’’ shid the little boy who happened fo hear 
the remark. 

“ What is it?” asked the doctor, smilingly. 

“Ahan!” Andie“ settd ’’ ott of the room. 

Tu directions for roasting. ahare and portraying 
grief on the stage are idéatical—first catch your 
hair, 

WHEN a young man gets the impression than he’s 
as handsome as a picture, isn’t it about simie for 
somebody to take him down? 

HOW HE WAS sivorN. 

Tue witness had served im one of the Indiana 
-regiuents, and had come home from the wars with 
both arms shot off. He lost ove arm at Fort Donald- 
‘son amb the ovher at Lookewts’ Mountain. When he 
came forverd to testify, the clerk commenced to 
administer the oath, 

“ You solemnly swear——’’ 

“Stow! stop!’ interrupted the judge (new in- 
stalled), with oyerpowering dignity. ‘The witness 
will hol# up his right huad when he is sworn,.’’ 

** Your Honoar,’ replied the clerk, meekly, “ the 
jman has ne right hand.’’ 

* Then let bim hold-up his left-hand,’ 

“Tf your Honour will remember, the witness has no 
left hand, either. He had the misfortune to lose 
the : both in battle,’’ 

Perhaps the clerk thought by this last bit of infor- 
mation to coring the judge down from his height of 
displeasure; but-he reckoned without hiv host. 

“Phen tell himtohold up hivrightleg, A witness 
cannot be sworn in this court withows holding up 
sothething! Silende,allhof you! This court knows 
the invw, anc will maintain it.” 

Tue witness was sworn on one leg. 


A veRY popular but blind Count lives in the 
Chareps Elysees. Béing witty and nrusical, his 
sociéty is thuch sought after. He left Paris three 
months ago: and on his retarn called on a fashionable 
Marchioness who was préparitig to go to a fancy ball. 
She begged to be excused, but as he’ Had an’ impor- 








tun message to deliver, he was shown in, arid being 
of course blind, he was’asked to take a chair in her 
boudoir. Gossip eristied,- and during all the time the 
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ler nevid, exdewted the 
to deseend: to 
her i ae  abstn tin 
London, hud undergone @ sticcessful opera for 
cataract, anceould now s¢eas well asthe Marchioness. 
The latter aid jomiped ito her carriage 
without evett dn’ att! ré¥oir’ th her anwelcome vise 


tor. 


Marchionéds; assisted: 


by 
steries of her toilet. Being read 
apie ot beet Dae 


& SPLENDID THACHER 
he 


Dr. Vexcent, speaking of one of the open seérets 
of successful teaching, iMustrates' in this way’: 

A little girl was entertaining me very pleasantly, 
I was Waiting for fried to'come, I said to her s 

“ Yow go to’ Suindity-selieot ?”” 

“Ohi yes, Ego te Stinds ~sehivol.’” 

“You have a : 2 Y 

" a yout have a splendid teacher —a magwificent 
teacher* 

Wher tlie girly ay “splendid” and’ riayuificett”” 
they mean nothing; so I : Shy 

‘Yow prepare your lessots during the weelt?’ 

: pet ener op a bby 

said; 

“Give my compliments to yotir teicher. A teacher 
who makes her scholars prepare their Sundey-schoo! 
lessons a week must be a very good teacher.”’ 

“Well,” sie suid, *P don’t meat sie niakes ue;” 
thinking het way of stating: it reflected on the spirit 
of the teacher, 1 

“ Ab Y? I saith yow have spoiled: » good: story.” 

© Well, 1 dea aiudewe auttonaeiges our lessonee” 

“ What do you mean, thei?” Faetted. 

“T mean that she teaches us go that we lové to get 
our lessons'!”” 

oe I multiplied the compliments a hundred fold,-and 
falda: 

‘A teacler who téaches so ag to mhale'tite scticlars 
love to get their lessons is indeed a splendid teacher 
—a magnificent teacher.” ~~ 

—————— | 


Mostem Marriads’.—Brokers gerierally arratige 
these marriages, though there are sone love 
in whiely the to each other 
pve 08 pte = of a) third . When a 
man has reached the marryi € is expéctet! to 
enter the matrimonial poh Ara Aah le is prevérited 
by poverty ov some-other i +, and: it is con 
sidered improper and even dishonourable for himr to 
refrair froms6 doing. Ifa able youth lias a 
mother'she describes to'Him the girls of heractyuaint 
ance, arid thus enables him to decide. whom to take 
to his house and home. Frequently he engages the 
services of @ woman i splndonys One Une mene 
to harems where there’ ate woren, and 
is employed by them quite as often as’ by the men. 
She receives fees from one party,.and frequently from 
both. In her visits to the harems sheis.accompanied 
by the mother or other feminine. relative of the 
young man ; she introduces thenrasordinary visitors, 
but givers a hint ds°to the’ object of their call. If 
they do not ‘like the ay pearatice of the maiden they 
plead many calls to make, and out short their stay ; 
but if satisfied, they come te business'at once, and 
ask how much property, persenal er otherwise, the 
young lady possesses. When these facts are aster 
tained they depart, with the ititiniation’ that the 
may callagain. If the young man is satisfied with 
the report of the broker, he sends her again to the 
harem to state his own prospects in life, and, if that 
lady looks favourably on his suét, the match is made. 
Everything’ is artanged by aty, and the Mahboni- 
medan lover does not sec’ face’ of his’ mistress 
until she is his wife. 

THe Varn Rutnoceros.—A rhinoceros who was 
drinking at @ lithpid’ stream olserved therein the 
reflected iinage of bishorn andlegs. “ Alas!’? quoth 
he, “that animal with such massive legs should be 
disfigured by so insignificant a horn.’’ At this mo- 
ment his meditations were interrupted by the baying’ 
of a pack of hounds. Away he fled, but his legs! 
refused to convey him with sufficient speéd, and! 
turning round as the baying pack gained on him, He! 
disseminated crude'shusage’ meat and driving gloves! 
over that section of the continent. ‘I see,’’ he crfed,, 
4s he exalted the last hound into the spavious-firma~ 


ment on Ligh, “thatthe legs I admired, would have |: 


proved my ruin had not.my despised horn insured my 
safety.” Moral.—Some people don’t know what's 
good for them. 

A Rea, THearrican Prixcess.—A young sou- 
brette actress is creating a sensation in Berlin, not 
exactly by her acting or singing, about which nothing 
need be said. Tho interest taken in this star of 
Woltersdorff Theatre centres in her history. “‘ Miss ’’ 
Lori Stubel is a princess, and may by right assuine 
that title, A Berlin paper informs us that Mise Lori 
Stubel performed at the Woltersdorf Theatre some 
Years ago, and was afterwards engaged at # provincial 
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THE MOWER. 
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I. 
Swing swong, swing swong, . 
My hammock swings slow ‘neath the apple- 
tree boughs, 
As I lazily lie, 
Looking up at the sky, 
Blue in the s' of royal July. 
From far fresh fields comes the low of 


cows';; ’ 
In the meadow} hear the: mower’s song, 
As hé ews “én Hie scythe:for # moment, 
an@ thes, 
Swing swong, swing swong, 
He bends with a will to-hie work again. 
I. 
Swing swong, swing swong, 
The mower is lusty in youth’s young 
prime, 
His step is firth, 
And stalwart his arm, 
His face is stamped with manhood’s 
charm. 
His scythe and my hammock togsthet keep 
time, 
I lazily swinging ; he cutting, with strong 
Firnr strokes, wide swaths in the grass: aud 
flowers. 
Swing sWong, swing swong, 
He bends to his work through the sunny 
hours, 


Iff. 
Cling clang, cling clang, 
He is whetting: his scythe, aud-the drowsy 
air 
Is stitred by tlie pen 
Of stone against steel, 
As he sharpéne the blade from point to 
heel. 
The sun shines hot with a mid-day glare, 
But he bends to his work, never ceasing his 
song ; 
I sigh as I swing; he works and: still 
sings. 
Swing swong, swiug swong, 
Far over the meadow his clear voice rings. 


IV. 
Swing swong, sWing swong. 
“Tf I had but a thousand a year ;” hear 
him sing, 
‘What a man wouldI be, 
And what sights would I see, 
If I had but w thousand a year.” Ah, 
me! 
Little he thinks that I; as I swing, 
To be young with such youth, with such 
strength strong, 
Would gladly give tem times ‘‘a thousand 
@ year.” 
Swing swoug, swing swong; 
Time teaches us mich, but the’ teaching 
costs dear, 
B. G. 


GEMS, 


Care for what you s#y, or what you say will make 
you care. 

Ros a man of his life, and you'll be hung; rob him 
ot his living, and you may be applauded. 

PEOPLE love those to whom they have done good 
offices, and hate those to whom they Have done in- 
juries. 

Pack your cares iv as small a space as you can, so 
that you can carry them yourself and not let them 
anuoy others. 


f THE water that hag no taste is purest ; the rain 
| that has no odour is freshest ; and of all the modifi- 
jcations of manner, themes generally pleasing is 
simplicity. 

| S®nstpruary is like the #ffs, that can lead one 
only when the sky is clear. Reasdw i¥ the’ nidgnetic 
needle that guides the ship When thiby ure’ wript in 
darkness. 

Few parents like to be told of thefeults of a child. 
The reason is obvious, All faults’ afé'either hetédi- 
tary or edu@ational;and) in éither case, fo pottta 
finger at'w 6Wild i¢, mdirecthy, to reprove the parent. 

WHEN you meet with grea and unempected offers 
of friendship, redeive tem respebtfifflyy but wivlia 
moderate degreeof cautioti; endeavour to diteover 
whether they flow from a warin dart and asilly head, 
or from # désigniiig Wead and:a cold heart; kuavery 
and folly ave often Hardly tbe distinguistied, 

Fe = | 


‘HOUSHHOLD : TREASURES: 


AppLe Purrg-—These.are nice for_party suppers, 
and, in fact, are good any time, but rather too tedious 
to make for frequentuse. The quickest way of mak- 
ing thém is'to’rofl't o/sHeets of déazh on sapa- 
rate boards, and put as many tiny spots of maslied 
or sifted sauce upon one of them as you judge there 
will be réotth to nialte® piiffs ) them cover it abl with 
tlie other sheet, which showld be @ tiifle larger; aid eat 
out- with w biscuit-cutter Wherever’ tite is a burth 
of sauce, If'too much sauce is put in it will stew out 
badly and disfigure them; print arownd them witira 
three-tined fork—if you have nothing better «to 
press the étiges together and’ keep iy the juice. 

JenLy-Morps—Should be washed with the whiife 
of to ineure’a-cléar impression. Dipping in het 
Witter spotls the sharpness’ of ouvliae: 

Lacs Currains.—On putting away Ince’ ctrrtwitis 
they should be. washed and folded wp rougt-dried 
—uno starch in them. 

To Take tt Suvw orr Worn Sr.K.—Use 
spirits of ammonia or alvolo! diluted with water, and 
applied witha spoige. To revovate old black silk, 
use the same: and press on tlie inside, 

OFFENSIVE Breatu—A good disinfectant for 
offensive breath when arising from afoul stomach is 
a small half-tea spoonful of soda’ dissolved in a third 
of # tumbler of water taken in the morning: 

Pimptes:.—Take a teaspoonful of oatmeal, and 
cook in three tablespoonfuls of water half an 
hour, then strain through a thin cloth, and apply 
with @ soft. spouge three times a day for two or three 
months. This should be washed off as.-soon as tho- 
roughly dry. It will curepimples:om the face, unless 

‘caused by a diseased stomach: 

Rats.-—A handful of fresh’ clilords lime sprinkled 

im rat holes will keep them away for months, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee 


A Trourartr Sk#rott.—Let'a man failin business, 
what an effect it has on his former creditors! Men 
who have'\akew him by the arm, laughedand chatted 
With him by the hour, shrug’ their stioalders and pass 
on witha cold “ how do youwdo?” Every’ trifle of a 
bill. is hunted up-and presented that would not have 
seen the light for months to eome,; but for the misfor- 
tune of the debtor. If it is paid, well and good; if 
not, the scowl df’ the sheriff, perhaps, rivets Him at 
the corner. A mian that has never failéd knows but 
little of human nature. In prosperity he sails along 

ently, wafted by favouring snviles and kind words 
foes éverybody. He prides hinistli on his name 
and spotless character, and makes his boast that he 
has uot an enemy im the world. Alas! the change. 
He looks at the world in a different light when rever- 
ses come upon him. He hardly knows how to move 
or to do this thing or the other; there are spies about. 
him, a writ is ready for his back, To know what 
kind of stuff the world is mede'of,# person must be 
unfortunate and stop paying once in his lifetime. If 
he has kind friends, then they are made manifest. A 
failure is a moral sieve—it brings out the wheat and 
shows the chaff. A man thus learns that words and 
pretended good will are not aud do not constitute 
real friendship. 

A Sinctx SnowrtakE.—A scientific cotemporary 
states that in a drop of water obtained from a single 
snowflake, and magnified five hundred times, were 
found pieces of coal, fragments of cloth, grains of 
starch, sandy matter, and an immense variety of 
other substances, not a fragment of which exceeded 
in diameter thethree-thousandth part of an inch. 

AMONG the treasures’ recently brought to light in 
Pompeii is a silver altar,on which were placed two 
silver cups and spoons, the latter precisely like those 
used now. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Foo.tsu Litre Girnt.— We always condemn flirtation, 
and advise our correspondent to try and improve the 
conduct of her lover by acting herself with due 
and discretion, which will merit like behaviour on the 

~ of her lover, who we think must be fond of her, 

ad difference of age is rather in his favour than other- 


er “Wretcuen One.—We are sorry for your almost 
helpless condition. If you are illused as you describe 
you can get protection from his violence by an applica~ 
tion to a magistrate; and should he refuse you support 
after such a course, and you S mggeasen to support yourself, 
you can get a protection order upon whatever property 
ne become possessed of by your own personal industry, 
wl not upon profits accrued by the employment of 
abour, 

X. M.—We have no advice to give to any young lady 
who avows that she loves two young men with equal 
affection, and does not know which to choose. Real love 
is always single in itsobject. We should pity any man 
who should marry a woman that loved another man as 
well as she did her husband. 

Smaut Borz.—The term ordnance, as meaning great 
guns, appears to have its origin in the circumstance 
that formerly certain men-at-arms, who were archers, 
were called gendarmes des ordonnances, aud that when 
cannon came into use, to them was committed the artillery. 
In this way, it is probable the word ordonnauce (whence 
ordnance) came to om great guns. 

An OxpPuay.—Do not be too impatient. Wise young 
men do not speak of love until they have convinced 
themselves that their affections are worthily received, 
and would be sincerely returned. Men who constantly 
vow and protest, quote poetry, and mangle sentiment, 
generally carry their hearts on their lips. 

Apa,—Damp weather variously affects all bodies. For 
instance, paper, parchment, all woods, and animal mem- 
branes, are lengthened and increased when the atmos- 
phere is humid. Cords, on the Sneney, being com 
of short and slight filaments, swell and thicken. oo is 
on this principle that the strings of a piano, strung 
tightly, break in wet weather. The humidity, by pene- 
trating them, increases their tenison, and being re- 
—* they snap. 

B. J. L.—The distance both of the moon and the sun 
from the earth is enormous; if given in figures, they 
would probably slip through your memory; but you may 
retain the knowledge better if we say that a railway 

train travellin: incessantly at the speed of thirty miles 
an hour would take eleven months to reach the moon ; 
and travelling at the same velocity, 303 years to reach 
the sun! 

A Susscerser ror Four Years.—In your debilitated 
state it would be madness to marry again, After your 
course of life, live temperately, and eat nourishing food. 
With the assistance of the advice of a regular practi- 
tioner, you would soon regain your natural good health. 

Eun D.—We would not advise a young lady 
eighteen years old (or any other age) to marry a man 
who is given to drinking, smoking, or card-playing. 

EmtLty.—To femove the glossy appearance produced on 
the skin after washing with soap, breathe on the towel, 
and then rub your face with it; this is a simple remedy, 
but effiacious. 

A. G.—You must learn to acquire more confidence, as 
the reason why you blush when you are spoken to is 
from excess of bashfulness. 

James H. Liss.n.— Steel instruments of nearly all 
kinds may be protected from rust by varnishing them 
with a mixture of one-fifth part of oil varnis!, to three- 
fifths of well-rectified spirits of turpentine. '.. ‘is varnish 
isapplied by means of a sponge, and the articles so 
varnisiied will retain a bright, hard, smooth surface. 

P, Jcxes—Your philosophy is wrong, Jean Paul 
Richter says, ‘“‘No one can either live piously or dié 
righteously without a wife,” and we endorse the senti- 
ment. To desire to be married is natural to all properly- 
coustituted minds, whether in men or women. 

. BF. F. is attached to a girl, buthas never made a pro- 
mise of marriage. He fea:s that should he mary her 
he will be burdened with her poor relations. Such love 
isa very cold affair, and with such a cold calculating 
disposition we think he need not labour under much 
apprehension about the poor relatives. But for the girl’s 
sake, perhaps, the wisest thing would be to discontinue 
ihe acqua intance. 


one, dark hair, hazel eyes, considered looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady o: saad tame 
and pr ng appearance. 

Buace Wap, @ seaman in the Royal medium 
height, fair complexion, eg oot ae pete wie lye e re 


to correspond with a Tooking  youne woman. 
Shononghly. dpuenionh of. loving position, an 
fond of home, 


Sorprer Dea, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to 
correspond with a ae A lady <p and 
twenty-three, who must of dancing, music, and 


home, and thoro' 
Freperick and WILLIAM, two seamen in the Royal 


Navy, wish to convert Se two ladies, with 
a view to matrimony. is twenty-two, medium 
height, considered good looking. William is twenty- 
—_ dark complexion, medium height, fond of home, 
and can play @ piano, 

Rovine Bu, and Dagive Tom, two seamen in the 


Royal Navy, respectively twenty and twenty-two, would 
like = correspond with two han: e young ladies about 
twenty. 


Deep Sea Leap and Patent Loa, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to co md with two young ladies, 
with a view to matrimony. Sea Lead is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair complexion, Phtael eyes, considered 
good eee: Patent Log is twenty, rather short, hazel 
man BR red good looking; respondents must be 
€ Sabine. thoroughly domesticated, and fond of 
ome, 


WHAT I8 LOVE? 


What is that, that boy call love ? 
Is’t mere i tion 

Is't from below or ened 
Is’t only a sensation ? 


I have travell’d near and far 

Yet I’ve never come across'd it, 
Dos’t belong to dr star? 

Is it strange that I have lost it? 


Still I have seen some quite craz'd, 
Their head seem’d clean off their 
shoulders. 
To me I was quite amaz'd, 
For love in me never smoulders. 


To some tis an awful jest ; 
To me a mere illusion, 

For some, it may be the best, 
And that is my conclusion. F.C, 


THE HAUNTED SPRING, 


Down in the glen of Raveushoe, 
Beside its fountain clear, 

The village maids are wont to go 
When violets first appear, 

To watch the shadow said to pass 

Across the deep spring's sheet of glass, 
Of lover fond and true, 

Which only shows its face, they say, 

Between the sunset's parting ray 
And fall of evening dew, 


And thitherward May Merton went, 
With soft and timid tread, 
And o’er the magic fountain bent 
Her modest little head. 
“If fairer, happier maids than I 
Can in these haunted waters spy 
Their future loves,” thought she, 
**] wonder what the fates might bring 
Unto a friendless on 
A joyless drudge like me!” 


With troubled glance she ny beerey the pool, 
Then caught her breath in feur ; 
For, framed in ferns and mosses cool, 
The dark face did appear 
Of one whose image long had caused, 
Whene’er in secret thought she paused, 
Her heart to straugely stir. 
Beside the shadow of her own 
That face within the water shone, 
And softly smiled at her. 


Her blushes ca: her bosom lept, 
She rose in vague alarm, 

But ‘round her s ender figure crept 
A strong and tender arm, 

And as the farmer, Philip Green, 

(for his the face that she had seen) 
Controlled her rising fear, 

She saw the love he could not speak 

In glowing eye and burning cheek, 
Yet came his whisper clear : 


* Forgive me, sweet! the light deceit— 
I followed as you roved, 
And with you read the water-sheet, 
‘To know if I was loved. 
Oh, sweet May Merton, flower of spring ! 
No longer pine an underling 
Beneath your uncle’s roof, 
When you, by wedding Farmer Phil, 
But carry out fate’s secret will, 
And put the fount to proof.” N. D. U. 
Mepra would like to correspond with a young man in 
a good position. 
A. B.C. a we! with means, forty-eight, wishes to cor- 
d wi man, 
~ Nona, pinetecn, tall, ight complexion, considered good 
looking, will have yQ0L on her wedding day, would like 
to correspond with a young man about ti e same age, 
witha view to matrimony; respondent must be tall, good 
looking} and steady. 
Ropert, twenty-six, rather tall, stout, dark, good 
looking, has travelleda great deal, with good income, 
would like to correspond with a good looking young lady, 
who must have a loving disposition aud arte temper ; 












Ross, twenty-two, fair = One loving disposition, 


with d with 
umanan ofa lovints dhuenitian. a view to 
A. ML, twen' considered looking, 
wisn io correspond with young lady, th a view to 
“Hracueas and br dere hw tm high, 
fair, gray ayes: would prefer a ey Emily 
is seventeen, and petite, dark brown , blue 
eyes, and affectio 4 
KS es 
wo ’ im 4 
a as like..to nd with a 


wi correspo 
position, with a view to matri- 


mitaer Axx _H., twenty, rather short, would like to cor- 
reapond with a Teepectable young man, wit th a view to 


a. = Gunite lone, dark hair, blue eyes, considered 
, wishes to corres; with a young lady 
paps open with Mn Fd to eens | respon- 
dent must be fair and possesa, some ng 
Epwarp and Ricuarp, two friends, with good pros- 
eae both fond of home, wish to correspond with two 
ladies, with 8 view to mati a lag ge is 
; rather nine 
wines tall; ponttent must be affectionate, ion a 
catéd, and fond of home, 
Hair Deck and Dry Waps wish to to correspond with 
two young ladies, who must be tall, fair hair, good look- 
ing, good tempered and fond of home. 
wes G., twenty-seven, masher tall, black hair, dark 
eyes, a tradesman, would” like to correspond with a 
young lady about *swenty-two, with a view to matri- 
mony. 
A.seRt, twenty-five, of a loving disposition, sont yee _ 
has a good income, would like to correspond 
young woman, who must be of medium height, Mad 
xion. 
* ANNIE, twenty-seven, medium height, has a little 
money, would like to oceneppond with a gentleman fron 
twenty-seven to thirty-four 
Roserr M., a seaman in ia the Royal Navy, twenty, dar 
tall, wishes wang Ey aid with a pretty, th oroughly i 


mesticated young about nineteen, with a view to 
. : 
8. S. P., twenty-seven, tall, fair complexion, medium 
height, ‘well. eonnected, would like to correspond with a 
young lady. 
CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 
Tom is responded to by—Marie, 
Dexsy by—Marie. 


Lizziz by—Albert. 
JEuniz eS ry who thinks she is all he requires. 
ar by—Lilian imily, pretty, good expectations, and 
inks she will sait 

EP R. by—A Widow, who has some mone: Frved a 
good income, of a loving disposition, fond of children, 
7 a good home, good tempered and fond of home conm- 

‘orts. 


Apert Victor by—Adelaide, brown hair, blue eyes, 
in a good position, who thinks she is all he desires 

Tom by—Helen H., thoroughly domesticated, ‘ligh 
jn hair and blue eyes, and would make him a lov: 


J. H, B, ‘Marian A-, eighteen, medi ht, fai 
i, Bs by browa “Nake, ladylike, ‘and mah 


Tom by—Nell, eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, light 
brown hair, industrious, well educated, and would 
make a loving wife. 

H. 8, by—A, B., energy height, blue eyes, dark brown 

W! Ary 1 ae eightee peti’ good fig lh 

IRT —, in te, re, lon 

Secsnt hair, well edi educated, is musical, and of asod 
‘amily 

8. R. R., Dot, a widow for fourteen years, forty-six, 
well educated, affectionate, and very fond of children, 
she is very lonely, and has a good business entirely her 
own, 

Netra by—B.,twenty-six, good looking. § fond of home, 
good tempered, in business for himself, aad thinks he is 
all she requires. 


Aut the Back Nompers, Parts and Vo.tumes of tie 
“Lonpon ReabER” are yy and may be had at tue 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any pars of tae 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, High:- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bightpeuce eaco, 


Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Lirgand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 


and Sixpence | each. 
Everrsopy’s JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepencs 





eve ne, Ready Vou. XXVI. of Tae Lonvow Raaveu 
Price 4s 

Also, pa Tirue and Inpgxto Vou XXVL., Prica Oxs 

PENNY. 


NOTICE.—Part 159 (Junr) Now Ready, Priaa Six- 
pence, post-iree Eigutpence. 





N.B.—CorgesPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THRIR Letrens 
to THE Eprror or “Tux Lonpos Reapee,” $34, Strand, 
w.c, 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejectei Man.- 
scripts. As they are sent tq us velmananuly, authors 
should retain capies, 











Post Tomrion, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 





money no object. 
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